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HaGs, his si omer came; nd days in io the work of a! phi n will enlarge the er hand, b . us family, on the n and seen ‘em mos’ re thirteen characte : s,and areof pn  eigh ‘ animals are of the 
exece- laGz, his silvery sw / hi ye m one—eo omni a | philanthropi brain,” sa » has a craniu a oth- | and mos’ all sold r. The grea smo Th of two gen 
: evine ' his appeti vorous pic phren . zs 4 ys the | cubic i m measuri : nd when I cri off into sl } t antiqui { : e anatomi era and 
Shak speare, hi ss taught; } petite for book was he in ologist. No, it wi jeubic inch F ng eigh cried out wi avery, | eT # matte ty of man i: | m tomic and di 
, his marvel ’ f. s and deed | is not a partic’ No, it will no i es, nine inches ghty-four | b with a mother’ 3 “6 r of opinion, it i 3 no long- | an and the ifference be 
lo . » fast, a $, tha le of evi t. There , ‘ Cc. more ut Jesus ers : ion, it is g next : twee 
And meas ces us depth of thought; | & left ws too s00n, 00 that Rs he lived too BREE ad a for this assert o the forehead a ~ the former, | talks So arn't a bag none and this certainty is acai | of certainty; that betw ee ts die tetas ror 
eless my glory fell » that he was must say of ' th : ivilizati pis fon, and | be accounted ore ere is a fac bo’ is ting in d ona n dey | question. T % y shown by th whol ° , and grades be 
| he migh but the : ; the quality of the brai doabtless aff for. But the tto | it?” “I e head. What di - There can be coh ee low. On th 
: t have promise of : , ¢ brain; i ect | boldly phrenologist ntellect,” is dey call | here é no mistak seems to ha e 
Se aa j its shape; but that ite : can, perhaps, infiuence , $0 fs it—at least one of Gliddon’s qrupples | it, honeys sa eet some one near. “ Dat’s pee Mer ne eee etoagthonse ont nt pas eS 
’ there i imension Pe arbar allies d ; got j tam us ° n, Wi strativ : ry; and 
is nothing can be al ‘ous head joes | rights to do wi ,» and » woolly e€ teachin the d 
whatever to show. tered | the base and rear, and ba he says, is “larger in “ied or niggers’ rights? If my cu th woman’s| They have p other extinct mamm ocuihiai te gs of the Creator widdsiid Me 
rla- ‘ organs neatraliz predominance of lo a pint and yourn holds a p won’t nod | hols his _ away; he survives piss ona iadial acquiring a cl mg his 
the intellectaal.” Neutrali er | mean not to let me hay set t, wouldn’t ye be The aun tion. i} i ess “ precision of rere power, 
tralizes, ' full?’ e my little half- ns of the anct ge first, univ statement, wihiicl 
and she measare | #! man ersal atten 
° pointed her = t re e, they arc remark. universal tion, and i oe 
: ms finger aod a : acceptance. ,and ultimately, 
| ples, or other works of hi » Pyramids, or tem ai on 
of high art and ad Tas Cowrix 
vanced foll BxtTAL Mowruy 3 
g Table of contents: “The ty has the 
= Great Prairie 
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Ghee Commonwealth. 














‘of show and of high titles; and they often seem to 
—_—— | Prize the pyrene aint as)much_as the real- 
When I first saw, nearly thirty years ago, Fast | ity of power It ts indeed ‘aurprising to gee ot 
: “ S _ | Consequence shey attach to every mark of outwa 
by Edmund Kiske; “SROs We. AAWee* ! aN ph a3 Cae yee — — | respect, especially when bestowed by their superi- 
by Carlton Edwards; “A Heroine of Today;” | TP¢#” drill, my. impressions in regard to them | ors; and, partaking of the character of his coun- 
National Ode;” “The Surrender of Forts Jack- Yer Bt favorable. Accustomed to the muscular | trymen, the native soldier of the company, intelll- 
| forms and martial bearing of English and Scotch _ gent and quick in his conception, full of vanity 
_ soldiers, I could not see efficiency in the puny Ma- | 2" a love of preéminence, if not of glory, is of 


State,” by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland; “A Winter | 
in Camp,” by E.G. Hammond; “In Memoriam,” 
by Richard Wolcott; “A Merchant’s Story,” 


COLORED SOLDIERS IN INDIA. 





son and St. Philip, on the Mississippi,” by F. 
H..Gerdes, Assistant United States Coast Survey; 


Cook; “The Value of the Union,” by William H. | slender Hindoos who made up the bulk of the | js frame is seldom very robust, he may be flat- 


Muller; “War Song--Earth’s Last Battle,” by Mrs. | 
Martha Cook; “Miriam's Testimony,” by M. A. | spectacle, which arrested my attention and led to 


Edwards; “The Destiny of the African Race in the | observation, inquiry, and reflection. The result 
United States,” by Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, D. D.; | 
‘Was he Successful,” by Richard B. Kimball; | 


“The Union,” by Hon. Robert J. Walker; “The. : 
, Mate nor to any race. The world over, men who 


Causes and Results of the War” by Licut. Egbert | 
can work and endure rough life can also fight. 


Phelps, United States Army; “Great Heart,” and | Th ‘ : 
“Literary Notices.” The proportion of really good , pss wer Fat SOCORED cee HenenONNE A ~ manders who have led them to victory, however 
articles is not so great as it should be. Some pa- ~~ of discipline or ”* weak physically that it is | impressed with a just sense of the superior cour- 
i M é 3 . | difficult to make soldiers of them; but these ex- | age and energy of a British soldier, have carefally 
pi a be Sane a a = oot — e ceptiona! cases arc not numerous. While in Con- | ®>stained from every act that could show the least 
y a@ space, bu no... : i i ‘ ; : 7 
gts, Ply Pp P y ‘ tinental India the Sikhs and Rajpoots and in the want of confidence in the native part of their 
means s0 many as here. The poetry is almost all , RS SL the Mal <tuan force, or convey to the taker an impression that 

| indian Archi 4 Fi gis = . : : ears 
of this kind; Mr. Walker’s especially is such as | ree ste —— vas we sg sis ti they were viewed aarp — By set 
; m oldiers, y soldiers have n i ory i ith Engli 

neither gods, nor men, nor booksellers, are thought | — j them in every operation -_ % e sssiaapecsssds vn 
have succeeded not only in exciting an emulation 


Sees S __ | formed froin several other races ; in fact from near- 
to favor. Edmund Kirke’s novel goes on in this | ly or quite all races where the experiment has been | #94 Pride in the minds of the native soldiers, which 
number, but is hardly so geod as usual. “A Win- | fai aa ? greatly added to their efficiency, but diffused a 
ter in Camp” is lively and just in its criticism of aicly salon. ; Hove. ond thoes, ln the ports of the In- spirit of cordiality and good-feeling, not more cal- 


| dian Archipelago, Africans, from the cast t ir i i 
Poin jee; Mrs. Kirkland’s paper on Illinois con- | upelago, Afri ean St Coast, _ culated to promote the success of their immediate 
eauasniieecosiaanmionan s met with; and they are distinguished from Asiat- | operations than the general interests of the Empire. 

e — ' ics for their strength and efficiency in all kinds of (Sir J. Malcom’s “Government of India.” 195—200. 

The Essay of Dr. Sturtevantjon the African race, | London, 1833.) 
io aos ah deal’ we eS ia ‘labor; butthey are not sufficiently numerous to : 
meine pete : Nee oe F 
ecessary p’ go allow of their being gathered into regiments; yet While drill and discipline are highly important, 
to show how far our people still are from a true | } : . it will be seen from the above that something more 
: no one who has seen them working by the side of 

view of the slavery question, for he endeavors to | is necessary, especially on the part of the officers. 


Hindoos, Malays, and Bugis can hel lievi 

show that in freedom the negroes will perish ina, , . : : Ws nearing J.T. D. 
é : : ‘that they would make superior soldiers. With 

few centuries, and leave us in undisputed posses- | 


sion of the country, so long disturbed by the rival- |- 
y € ” establish, not invalidate the rule.) The native 


ries of race. If any portion of the Christian | : 3 
| laborers of any country or climate are theright 


church find comfort in this gloomy doctrine, the | ; 
men to make soldiers of. There may he strong 
Rev. Dr. Sturtevant is prepared to show the argu- , 
mee ® ' into the hands of their slaves, or why conquerors 
i Mr. Kirke’s story, above al- . f : ; 
sacoupmaiieammeante = like the English and Dutch in the East Indies, 


luded to, in book form, entitled “‘My Southern ; : 
: a should he slow to introduce among their conquered 
Friends,’ and published by Carleton of New York. 


nary exertions; while harshness or cruelty serves 
if it does not rouse him to resentment. It may be 


molified and at length entirely changed. Sol- the native troops of India depend more than any 
dierly qualifications are not confined to any cli- | in the world upon the officers who command them.” 
* * “Theemployment of native troops asso- 
ciated with Europeans is a po:nt that merits the 
most serious attention. The ablest of those com- 








+ — es > 
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It has perhaps escaped the recollection of many 


reasons why slave-masters should refuse to put guns | such good service by recruiting for the colored reg- 


which Jefferson Davis was a leading member. We 


subjects the superior discipline and drill of Europe, 
"but these cases when looked into only confirm the | evidence which will be of interest at the present 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
| time. 


From Harper AnD Brotuers.—The Invasion truth of the above statement. 
of the Crimea. Vol. I. By Alexander William The English began to employ the natives of In- 
Kinglake. : 
. Sallust. Edited by George Long. 

A First Friendship. A Novel. 

From GouLp AND LiINcoLn.—Annual of Scien- 
tific Discovery for 1863. 

From W. S.anp A. MARTIEN, PuiLa.—The 4 Jarge scale, they introduced the plan cautiously, 
Iron Furnace. By Rev. John H. Augbey. | 


From CARLETON. New York.—My Southern ; ay 4 s ; f 
Sviends. many mutinies, from time to time, the plan grew | use in case of such troubles as had arisen previously 


From WALKER, Wise AND Co.—Discourse on into a system till the world wondered at the spec- | in Kansas; that was my object in furnishing the 
the Aspects of the War. By James Freeman’ tacle of a native Indian army of over 200,000 men, | ™22€Y: I did not ask him what he was to co with 


Clarke. 


WHAT HE THOUGHT OF JOHN BROWN. 
The Witness. From first to last, I understood 
i ; x : : John Brown to be a man who was opposed to Sla- 
the idea from the French, so often the pioneers in very, and, as such, that he would take every oppor- 


dia as soldicrs more than a century ago, borrowing 


know in what way; Ionly knew that from the 
fact of his having done it in Missouri in the in- 
stance referred to; I furnished him with money 





_ deter Jefferson Davis from using negro soldiers on 


successfully employed to keep India in subjection. that I should disapprove of. 
PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. Its success was built on the idea that the native la- Mr. Coilamer. Then Task you, do you disap- 
Life of General 2. C. Schenk. By Donn Piatt. | borers of @ country are the proper material for | prove of such a transaction as that at Harper’s 
The Mission of America. By Rev. Gilbert soldiers. Its dangers (dangers that would be Ferry ? 





nation, only a collection of nations and races. 





i = Answer. should hay isa it if 
Haven. aR ARS , doubly great if Jefferson Davis should resort to the | si sgrunleraiastisns: nppiens of aes 
General Pope’s Campaiyn in Virginia. : ; : had known of it; but I have since changed my 
First Annual Report of the National Freedmen’s , 5¥St¢™) were adroitly evaded by playing off preju- | opinion; J believe John Brown to be the represen- 
Relief Association. Washington, D. C. dice against prejudice, race against race, nationality | tative man of this century, as Washington was of 
{ . ; Fi F | D mera Kerry Eig? » 
—— _ “= against nationality; for India was never a single | the last—the llarper’s Ferry affuir, and the capa- 
Che Commonuvenlth The | city shown by the Italians for self-government, the 
. : : 3 : | great events of this age. One will free Europe, 
SPARTA SER AACE RE great Sepoy Revolt of 1857, which proved both the | and the other America 
OSTON: FRIDAY, MAY 1, 1863. iciency ange , sys vas | 
BOSTON: FRIDAY, ; efficiency and the danger of the Sepoy system, was bie Wat nk G1 ine ebueY be ek 
(ar The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams & unsuccessful because the cisaffection did not ex- Mr. Mason. Were. you President of the Massa- 
Co.. 100 Washington street; Federhen & Co., 13 Court | tend to the armies of the two other Presidencies, | Chusetts State Kausas ie uh 
atreet ; and Dyer & Co:, 36 School street, by whom woanaves Madras and Bombay. This danger of revolt, al- Mr. sceuesban Yea, wr : 
ad alte. cagnnesia sicinciacacSoeudmuate tap aren ego a sbbne ak she Yacohen: A PPE By Mr. Fitch. Question. Did the Massachusetts 
9 Washington street, at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at x 2¢ Angiish, Coes not exist In our | sate Kansas Committee keep alist of its contribu- 
the Newspaper Stand near the Old South, and at the News- | case, Every one sees that our negro regiments | tors? 
I " i by oth - - A r A F ; 
paper esac Worcester Rafirond Depet, end Sy: ed will be as loyal and faithfal asthe regiments of | Anser. No, sir; the contributions were mostly 
mewapaper coats: in smallsums. The way in which we were ena- 
: ‘ ble ce . ri i large was be- 
And now let us look into the details of the sys- | led tou make our contributions seo large wa 
| Cause we made them general through the towns. 


pate | New England and New York. 
{wy M. PD. Conway sailed for Europe gn Saturday, April | 


11. His address in England will be, until further notice, | 
care of P. A. Taylor, M. P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill, tem, the method of organization. Aregimentof | — Question. Was there any distinction in the funds 


London, W. ' native infantry bas seven hundred privates, thirty | contributed? Was onc tund contributed specially 


THE ARMY OF THE UNION. 


——_-~- 








recruit boys, forty pension boys, fifty havildars 


~lore » De F Ww . 3 2, 
(sergeants) fifty naiks (corporals),twelve regimental | ledge on the part of those who contributed, thac 
| ; ; the money was to be devoted to that purpose? 


A e sc . : + slay - io * , . , 4 
The Emancipation Commission lately in session | neces, one -chandheri-(clerk), two peons: (foot | «Answer. No, sir. There were two committees: 
at Washington had there the .strongest assur- | men), four artificers, ten pakhalis (water car- | first, the Boston Relief Committee, for the reliet of 
ee : . riers) two totis (scavengers,) also a sergeant major, | Sutfercrs in Kansas; they collected in Boston, 
ces fro e Administration that hereafter the: err , : i nied 3 
- from the 4 chietly in large suis, some $18,000 or $20,000. It 


policy of arming aud protecting the colored men, | sid asaocel dessert. ssibasiy tuneciea ine Was done under the spur of the moment, and I 
. . * ; tL . y ( : 
North and South, would be carried out with vigor | 'a" | first worked with them; but very soon, when they 


and justice. They were informed that General 


a quarter master sergeant, an assistant apothecary, 


of the commissioned officers, twenty-four, are En- | pad collected their large suis, they were not effi- 
Thomas did not exceed the tenor of his instucctions | glish; the remainder, twenty, are natives. The | cient, their operations stopped, and it was found 
in his promises te the Southwestern soldiers, and , sti - make aperanens paar cgbees that 

: | Hegrenants. dive ensizns af vornets.:éne Rewti:| ed to the establishment of the Massachusetts State 
the freedmen so soon to be soldiers, that before : Kansas Committee, who made general subscrip- 


long the President will issue orders which will se- tions, so far as they could, throughout the State. 
(lieutenants) are natives. The lowest English | For instance, we could go into a town, appoint a 


colonel, licut. colonel, major, six captains, ten 


Ten subahdars (captains) and ten jamahdars 


cure the same treatment for all prisoners taken | 
from our army, whether white or black; that 
the freedmen at Washington and Alexandria are ; 
to be treated with a just care, and the system there | 
tried in miniature is to be copied in large throughout 
the country; that the infamous laws of Kentucky, 
Indiana and Illinois are to be set aside as uncon- 
stitutional and tke rights of all citizens alike pro- 
tected. 

This is good news, and we have no doubt it is 
true. Indeed, we are told that for months the 
authorities at Washington have been ready to take 
these steps, but that they feared the people would | 
not sustain them. Sinzular delusion! The peo- 
ple have long been ready to sanction all this and 
more, as is shown by their ready acquiescence in 
all such measures. But there is a question to 


| scriptions, and in the course of one week, that 
: : : 3 ; committee would be sufficiently extensive to go to 
consists Of six troops, having a sergeant major,a | A Map ye 

every house in the town; every individual would 
quarter master, an assistant apothecary, a second | pe approached and asked to give any sum—five or 


native officer, a subahdar. <A cavalry regiment 


major, thirty havildars, twenty-four naiks, a | result of that was a large subscription. Lustead of 
r = " 3 Z ' setting ‘Vy r j itic: . va 

‘trumpet major, six trumpeters, a farrier major, | getting muuey as you would ina political contest, 

in large sums from individuals, to distribute among 


dred troopers, forty recruit and pension boys, , Gur dependence was upon the laborers, the me- 


| than it Was upon the professional men and mer- 
oe ; : | chants. Asan instance of that, while we were 
Two companies of gun laskars are attached to ; ; : 2 : 7 id 

: ‘ : collecting money freely in the country, the Boston 

each battalion of European artillery, each com- | merchants having made a heavy subscription in 
pany consisting of one subahdar, one jamahdar, | the spring, in May, I think, of 1856, an attempt 


five artificers, and two totis. 


four havildars, sixty gun laskars, one pakhali. 

hee a 2 Vis freee | ther subscription was almost an entire failure. 
hae ca pias niet apes ste 1 ' They said ‘we have given, and will not give any 
which the answer is still more dubious. Wit! the ? . 65 ee re — ' more.” Those first subscriptions were given to 
colored men respond to this late appeal? We have | * “PC and a half is deducted for clothing. This ; the Boston Committee; and [ think the second 
no dnibe dias Gier ail. Shak racsarhich.we here would be very high wages for a common laborer , subscription in Boston resulted, as near as I can 

— ; : P ‘in any part of India. The pay of the native offi- | recollect, in some two or three thousand dollars. 

so long trodden under foot is the most generous ; : } 
Z S cers is, for the naik or corporal $6 a month, the | 
and the most loyal that History mentions. Time , } 
! 


4 Se : : sergeant $7, the jamahdar or licutenant $20. The 
and again in such a crisis as this they have shown | ' mittee for the relief of sufferers in Kansas, and 


' cost of Se soldiers and the subahdars or ca 
the magnanimity which we now demand of them.) ee sei . é | offered my services. I -worked for them until June 
In Hayti, in Jamaica, in Demerara, in Martinique, tains $30 a month is less than one half that of | of that year, and then, heing willing to devote all 


in Virginia, their generous devotion to their white i é : 
: ' Bengal, a native regiment of cavalry costs per an- 
oppressors has been tested. They will be no less | 


noble here. Already they are swelling the waning 
ranks of the Army of the Union. They give their | 
lives with a lavish courage which extorts praise 


THE AMOUNT OF MONEY RAISED. 


State Kansas Committee of Massachusetts, which 
num, £35,784 sterling, while a European regiment | took the place of the first-named committee, and 
of saab ts £73.778: oe fi ' continued the work throughout the State. In five 

ST OO Rei 8 ere ee 2° months, including August and December of that 
fantry £24,492, a European regiment of intantry year, (1856,) | raised, through my agents, about 
. , £51,705, and all this difference too while the | $48,000 in muney, and in the same time my wife 

ost, fr yhich we copy this inci- Seis : a ) ; arta. : 

even from the Post, from which we copy this i | commenced the formation of societies for contri- 
dent: j butions of clothing, which resulted in sending 
oes ‘ well paid in the native regiments as in the Eu- , | ~ re fs Beesaperaen 

“*A letter from Washington, N. C., tells the story | = ae, . | from $20,000 to $30,000 more, in supplies of vari- 

ropean, naking the cheapness of the black soldiers | ,,,, kinds. In January, 1857, our work was stopped 


of a brave negro who lost his life during the siege: 
4 . > ; = a - } H = ; . - 
A flat fall of soldiers, with a few negroes, attempt- | as compared with the white still more marked. | by advices from Kansas that no more  con- 
, tributions were needed except for defence.— 


ed to land at Rodman’s Point, but were repnised The cost of the Bengal army in 1841 was twenty 
by a terrible fire of rebel bullets—all tumbling into | 1 jnions of dollars, or .£40 sterling, on an average, | If we had not been thus stopped, our arrange- 
ments then made would have enabled us to have 


the boat and lving flat to escape being shot. Mean- , : fee ee Seren ae PP gt 
while the boat stuck fast on the shore, when a no- See ens ee oa - #), | collected $100,000 in the next six months. 


ble African said: ‘ Somebody's got to die to git us | $220; the Bombay army £47 the mau. The cost: yw, congratulate the country that a man so ear- 
ne <r oe eee pe Sie aR ee ot ta wen RENE SS nest, and with such a proved capacity for business 
percocet Rot = ar ose ee and “jons of dollars. 
ell into it, pierced by five bullets. Dr. Ware af-) |... Bi pee ge a te 
ward amputated a leg and resected a part of one _ — segecaniag Artin 28 ast, 5, negate ing of colored soldiers at the North. 
bone in the arm, but the man of course died.” ty of the British colonic » “are raised — the —_—¢ea-+—_____— 
z : _ | ranks according to their merit, and are a most ex- Mr. Jonnson’s noble sermon, which we print 
No wonder that Gen, Foster has “conquered his, emplary body of men. Gray in years and expe- today, excludes our usual correspondence from 
prejudice” in view of courage like this. But this rience they are well calculated to be the interme- its place. We have several letters and communi- 
It is the rule among ne diate link between the European and the Sepoy | cations of great interest to appear next week. Our 
soldier. Their steadiness of character and dash- article on the British native armies is by a gentle- 
% ing bravery in the field are equaliy noble, and it is | man who has resided in India and speaks from ob- 
captans. ___ | Fegretted that they are not enabled to attainahigh- servation. 
Away, then, with ali the a to - = or rank pan to the youngest Euro- We print today ak Rigg ee page a careful 
mentof such men! Our Fifty-Fourth Regiment pean Enwign. : ; ' account of the Saxon Mining School, as a model 
will soon be full; already there are nine hundred “We are greatly deceived,” remarks Sir Johny: 5, ome respects for our Agricultural College, when 
santheie at Readville. When they are go Malcom, one of the highest Indian authorities, “‘if , we get it.* Our contributor is a graduate of the 
: ras : we think that native officers do not feel the com-_ school, and writes with unusual accuracy. 
they soon will be—let another regiment be raised. ; erative negieet with which they are treated; a | 2 
Let General Wijde—the brave soldier—lead a_ fall | sense of it produces discontent in some, indiffer-' We aiso print a paper’ in defence of Slavery, 
brigade from Massachusetts. Recruits are now , ence in others; if we desire to secure the main | writen by a gentleman of New York, connected 
coming in by the hundred, forwarded by the ener link by which we hold the attachment of the ne- | by kindred and opinions with Gov. Seymour,—a 
tive army, we must lose no opportunity of notic- _ student of history and philosophy also, and not 
getic agency of Mr. SrRaRKs. Lat Messeebo- | ing and rewarding those among them who are unused to fhe pen. We shal! not permit his arga_ 
settameceive thom, arm them, end send them tothe | mos: distinguished. All the natfves of India, but ' ment, such as it is, (and it is the argament of Comte 
battle for Ux1ox anp LIBERTY. particularly those of the military classes, are fond and Carlyle, substantially) to pass unquestioned. 


colonel and other officers receiving high pay are as 


of this kind has undertaken to organize the recruit- 


is no exceptional case. 
gro soldiers. Cowardice and selfishness are the ex- 








; : ’ ; ? all men the most sensible to attention or neglect. | 
“Reason, Rhyme, and Rythm,” by Mrs. Martha | lays and Bugis in the Dutch service, norin the | Though the climate disposes him to inertness, and 


| Anglo-[ndian army. It was however a curious ; tered and encouraged to make the most extraordi- | 
only to subdue bis spirit, and sink him into apathy, | 


| Re: Set arate AeretoNe were: gruiaaliy stated as the result of the fullest experience, that | 


rare exceptions (and those exceptions such as to MR. STEARNS AND JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


of our readers that Mr. StTEaRNS, who is doing 


iments, was one of the witnesses examined by the 
famous Harper’s Ferry Committee of 1860, of 


find in their printed report some portions of his | 


the art of war. For reasons simiiar to those which | tunity to free slaves where he could; 1 did not 


| it, nor did I suppose that he would do anything | 


. * | 
for the purpose of purchasing arms, with a know- | 


| Officer, an ensign, takes precedence of the highest | lecture, organize a committee in that town for sub- | 


dresser, six subahdars, six jarahdars, a havildar | ten cents, a dollar, or whatever he chose. The | 


twelve farriers, two veterinary pupils ol | : 
” ic eatjnary pupils; three Aan | 1. people, we went to the lower class of people. 


cight laskars, a chandhari, two peons, six pakhalis, | chanics, the farmers, and such persons, much more , 


| being made iu October or November, to get a fur- | 
Abbot, and Mayor Wightman, and enough of the’ 
In the spring of 1856, I went to the Boston com- 


| English and European soldiers. For instance, in ; my time to the cause, was made Chairman of the , 


|B The Emancipation Commission have appointed 
as Secretary a Mr. Chapman of Ohio. Their cor- 


|. -REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
‘ respondiag Secretary is Edward Atkinson of this 


: 
| E ker’s testi agai lel! 
| Mimepy against MeCiellan gues | city. Twomembers of the Commission, Dr. Howe 


| far to destroy what remains of reputation the War | : 
| y P | and Hon. R. D. Owen, are now in Boston but are 
| soon going to New Orleans, where they will make 


| Committee’s report had jeft him. It is plain that | 
, Gen. Hooker not only distrusted but held in un- ; 2 
| disguised contempt the abilities or the courage or | investigations into the condition of the colored 


the loyalty of his superior officer. The judgment | inhabitants who are said to be greatly disaffected 
a history will coafirm this opinion B ; With the administration of General Banks. We 


| hope they will soon find time to visit Kentucky 
d | and inquire into the circumstances of*the sale of 
; some hundreds of President Lincoln's freedmen, 
| whom that virtuous but somewhat noisy State has 


Our prediction that the revolution in Polan 
; would not be ended because the London Times 
said so, or because Langiewicz had been captured j é : 
| in Austria is fully verified. So far from being put | sent to the auction block. The Frankfort Com- 
down it is extending in all directions, and now | manwealth of April 8th contains notices of one 
covers nearly all the ancient kingdom of Poland, | hundred and forty-nine cases of sale by sheriffs 


| from the Baltic to the Euxine, and from the Oder | and niger" be os eat arene and hundreds 
| to the Dnieper. In Lithuania the marshals of the | en hele one Sonny Kitiags and 
sel.s, nothing less than the FAITH OF THE NATION 


| nobility have resigned, and not only there but in! ~ pana P 2 
Volhynia and Podolia, the people are in arms, and | bs pledged to walotain their freedom. You are 
expeditions are on foot to organise and make | making history Mr. Lincoln! beware what His- 
them effective. An English Legion under Theo- | tory will say of you if these poor men are again 
| dore Lapinski, setting out for Courland, was | enslaved. 
obliged by " sete of the captain of their ship to The Legislature has adjourned after postponing 
| land at ae - Denmark, but others have been ' to the next year the Metropolitan Police Bill and 
— marine Meantime the diplomatic orem | the Western Railroad Bill. Mr. Hopkins’ resolu- 
of “notes” and protests” and “despatches,” con-! tions on national affairs were passcd; and the list 
| tinues unabated, and ineffectual. Neither England | shows the usual number of “public acts and _pri- 
aoe France are ready for a decisive policy and so the _ vate axes” as the witty Clerk of the House said in 
Czar is left to annihilate the Poles in hisown time, | yj, presentation speech. There has not been so 
if he can. All the familiar mare See ee have much wit crowded into the same space, since the 
asuap yg from among the insurgents, and we General Court met, as that short speech contained. 
| have a list of unknown but courageous generals | 
| who with all sorts of weapons and of fortunes are) Gen. Banks’ forces have won a victory in Louisi- 
| keeping up the war. Long may they do so—for | ana under the command of Gens. S. Weitzel and 
their own good and for ours. | Grover. The rebels Jost heavily in prisoners and 
i : | in supplies, but it does not appear that many were 
In France the elections, which come in June, are Killed on either side. Admiral Porter has sent 
SRgEeeers everybody's thoughts. It is plain that | more transports past the batteries at Vicksburg, 
the Emperor and his knot of aliases, whom King- | and we very soon look for decided successes in that 
lake so keenly lashes, have a secret dread of the | neighborhood. Admiral Farragut has communi- 
result, though it hardly seems possible that any | cated with Gen. Banks in the rear of Port Hud- 
great number, cither of Orleanists or Democrats , son, where the supplies are said to be very scanty. 
can be chosen to the Chamber of Deputies, in face | The rebel invasion of Missouri has ended in disas- 


1 
i 
| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
' 
| 
| 
; 
} 


i ive : aire 7? " * ~ ’ . . 
“the snare that is called universal suffrage. The be dealt with by Gen. Curtis after the Burnside 
great question is whether the emia of the em-' fashion. There have been exciting rumors from 
peror shall take the oath of allegiance to him in | ‘yennessee but no important news. The second at- 


Strong arguments are used on both sides, though has begun to march. 
| morality would seem to sanction no such perfidy, | 
| even to a@ man so perjured as Napoleon. The’ The Fifty-Fourth Regiment now numbers about 
| statement is made that the Emperor desires to be! 850 enlisted men. Another week like the last will 
| elected a member of the Academy, and English- | see its ranks full. At least two thirds of them are 
men make themselves merry over M. Villemain , pure negroes, or with scarcely a trace of white 
catechising the candidate on Mr. Kinglake’s four- | blood. All goes well at the eamp, and every friend 
teenth chapter. But if he desires it and can keep | of the experiment, as it was a month ago, now re- 
his throne long enough, he will be chosen of | joices in its complete success. 
| course. | Gov. Andrew, accompanied by Secretary Chase, 
Dr. Howe, Hon. Robert Dale Owen, and others, 
In England there is renewed discussion of the yisited the camp yesterday and reviewed the regi- 
Lancashire question’ and the American neutrality.’ ment. 810 men were in the ranks, and they won 
| Ata great meeting in Manchester, Professor Gold- | great praise by their evolutions. His Excellency 
win Smith made a speech maintaining that England reached the ground about three o’clock, and re- 
must compensate us forall the damage done by mained until nearly five. Mr. Garrison was also 











‘with many doubts and fears. Notwithstandin i : i : 
y . & ' because [ considered him as one who would be of | the Alabama, since she is manned by Englishmen. present at the review, in which he seemed to take 


Mr. Newman however went farther and declared) much delight, notwithstanding his peace princi- 
| that in the event of a war with America, every ples. No speeches were made. 
| town in England would contain men praying that | 
| their country might not suceeed. The Spectator The foreign news by the New York is important. 
| rebukes such extreme views, but they are held by Russia has offered an amnesty to the Poles, but it 
| many Englishmen, and the weight of these opin- has been everywhere rejected. May 13th is the 
ions is already felt in theincreased vigilance of the limit of the Czar’s mercy; but it only inflames 


| authorities The distress in Lancashire increases, | the brave Poles to greater excitement. They have | 


| and no measure to relieve it has yet been devised, , had several successes, and now claim Lithuania 
| Emigration will help it, but at first, only slightly, and Little Russia as parts of Voland. The Paris 
journals attack the Russian manifesto, and declare 
A rew magazine appears in London today (May | that Austria is in accord with France, and England 
1st, from the press of Emily Faithfull, to be called | on the question. It looks as if the story of 1853 
the Victoria Magazine. Among the writers for the , was to be repeated, and France be the true inciter 
first number are, T. A. Trollope, Tom Taylor and of a war against the Czar. Perhaps the near ap- 
| Nassau Senior. It promises to be graver than, proach of the French Elections accounts for this 
; Thackeray’s, and seems to have many women | aspect of things, however. 
among its contributors. That there should be so 
many magazines in England, and so good, shows, Gen. Willich, of whom we gave a sketch in our 
the wealth of literary talent there. | last issue is to be exchanged for Gen. Churchill. 


The Sultan, it seems, went to Egypt in spite of many men as Rosecrans. At Newbern all is quiet; 
the remonstrances of Sir Henry Bulwer the English | but in Gen. Hooker’s army all is motion. This 
| minister at Constantinople, who strove in vain to advance began on Monday crossing the Rappahan- 
| play the part of Lord Stratford at the Sultan’s noc atsunrise, The 7th and 11th corps took the 
| court. He objected to the expense of the journey, tead. The contemplated movement was known to 
| but no doubt the true reason was political. Egypt the rebels before it took place. Four hundred 
| is debatable ground between England and France prisoners have been captured. Gen. Banks has 
, and it is dangerous for the Sultan to go there. taken possession of the Opelousas railroad and 

opened communication with Farragut. His  pris- 
The examination of Dr. Augusta, a colored sur- oners were arriving at New Orleans at the rate of 
| geon, at Washington, and his approval and ap- five hundred a day, among them a Brigadier Gen- 
| pointment to be a surgeon in the national army, eral. A rebel regiment has been captured in Mis- 
; is another milestone in our slow progress away | souri, also. 
| from our prejudice of color. But there were some 
| things in the examination not so creditable to the The loss of the Anglo Saxon is a dismal story. 
| authorities as to Dr. Angusta. On the 23d of | Some hundreds of lives must have been lost, but 

March he presented himself at the proper office’ we have not the details as yet. This Canadian 

| with his papers, and to the surprise of the Regis- line of steamers has been specially unfortunate, 
ter announced himself to be the Dr. Augusta men- while the Cunard line has been as remarkable for 
, tioned thergin. On reporting the matter to Dr. good fortune. 
' Meredith A’lymer, President of the Board, (a South 
| Carolinifin,) he was asked to call the next morning. 
| He did so, and was told that his examination had 
| been suspended by the surgeon-gencral until the would take the place. 
| Secretary of War had been consulted, evidently | 
wishing to get rid of him. But the Secretary sent 
la peremptory order that he should be examined 
| without delay. On the 30th ult., the examination 
took place, and, instead of being written as with 
white candidates, it was oral, and very severe. 
But he passed, and is now a major in the army, 
' assigned to service with Ullman’s brigade. 


| 
! 
| 
| 


! 


On the 6th of April, fighting was still going on 
at Puebla, but the chances were that the French 


Mr. Daly, of New York made an eloquent ad- 
dress, in behalf of Ireland, on Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Chase,the Secretary of the Treasury is in town. 
The National Fast was very generally observed, 
and in consequence our paper goes to press a day 
later than usual. 


The Europa brings news from Liverpool to the 
18th ult. and via Queenstown to the 19th. Cotton 


Those gentlemen of Boston, including the lead- ; shi " 
, was still advancing, breadstuffs declining. Earl 


ers of the press here, who twelve years ago assisted 
“by their action or their connivance in the rendi- | Russell has been in conference with Mexican ship- 
tion of THomas Sims, must look upon his return pers about the trade wiih Matamoras, w hich being 
| much as Macbeth did on Banquo’s ghost. His) illexal, the English government mean to pai . 
story is more romantic than that of most heroes of possible. The irritation between us and §England 
| the stage. But of course he will be again returned _ is increasing, and threatens to end in war. 
to Slavery under the Fugitive Slave Law, and the 
Advertiser will say amen. 

To be sure Commissioner Curtis has gone to New 
York, and Marshal Tukey, and Judge Wocdbury, 
and the Honorable Mr. Hallett have gone to their 
own place, but we have George Lunt and Judge 


The loss of life on board the Anglo Saxon is 
said to be not lessthan 237, out of 445. The mails 
and cargo are a total loss, and the vessel, lying in 
fourteen fathoms is broken up. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 


WasHINGTOon, April 28, 1863. 





| Curtis family left. Pray kidnap him a second 
| time, gentleman, and show once more how you, 
| value the ‘ Compromises of the Constitution.” It eonyersion,—that of the unbelieving Thomas? 
was on the 3d of April, 1851, that Sims was seized _ How sunshine brings the ol rats out! 
| : RA : 
contrary to law, in Boston streets; from that time How long has it been since we were all regaled 
until the 1ith he was undergoing tria! ina Court’ with the stories of disaffection, if not worse, at the 
| House of the commonwealth, and our judges  jjead of the Adjutant General’s Department, of in- 
crouched and went under the chain which sur- ¢ormation of our numbers and plans, conveyed to 
rounded it. On the 12th of April he was puton 4 handsome young rebel officer by the old man’s 
board the Acorn in the dusk of the morning, and handsome young rebel daughter, and the like ad 
' carried back to slavery, the merchants of Boston @Jinitum? But, presto, we have the speech in 
. 9 et , . -» , Louisiana, and the energetic steps for organizing 
applauding the deed. On the 24th of April, 1863, negro regiments! Stranger than all, but vester- 
he appears again among us, and finds a regiment day a friend of his, in reply to some laughing in- 
of his people drilling within sound of the bells quiry, astounded me with ““why, my dear sir, Gen. 
lied for his st . Jer a dozen years fhomas has been an Abolitio nist all the time! 
that tolled for his shameful surrender a dozen ) ear Can't some system of taking men in on proba- 
ago. Truly the whirligig of time has brought his tion asthe Methodists do, be devised for the Abo- 
revenges. Boston owes Thomas Sims a public re-. lition party? ee caine Abolitionist 
ion in F. : ; eis bec £ wethe com- 
ception in Faneuil Hall, to atone in part for her ©" short notice is becoming altogether tuo com 


mon! 

erime; and will give him one in Tremont Temple  Nahedy has failed to observe in the correspon- 
next Monday night. dence between Lincoln and MeCtellan, how the 
President always proved himself the berter general. 
~ ie We are having in the Southwest renewed evidence 
General Fremont has written a letter advising of the strong common sense that, if only wedded 
that the freedmen be employed to build the Pacific with a litthe more manly firmness at the right time, 
Railroad. [tis a good suggestion, but diificult at would so adorn the Commander-in-Chicf of our 
A i mR a ac te army and navy. The plan for running the Vicks- 
present to carry out. The plan of Gen. Thomas is burg batteries, uniting the upper and lower fleets 
better for the present, if the government will see and armies in a combined attack on Port Hudson, 
that itis executed in the interests of justice, and and then eaancra with pe = forses to ag 
j es? En : we = ihe last obstruction on the Mississippi, was Sir. 
not, like Banks’ scheme in the interest of the Lincoln's two months ago. He cee it then but 
planters. Grant and Porter thought they knew berter, and, 
distrusting his own judgment in such matiers, the 

Col. Wilde, of the 35th Regiment, has been Presiient unwisely yielded. ia 
made a brigadier. He lost an arm at Antietam, . Shall I tell you *‘a little story, not by but about 


j {r. Lincoln? 
an thereby got celebrated by Dr. Holmes. Heis ~ \ meio of the Gospel, very learned, very 


a good soldier, and is to command negroes, itis earnest, and very pious, bad recently made his es- 
said. cape from rebeldom He was conversing witha 
brother minister about his Southern observations. 

i x : ‘ “Ttell you,’ said he, ‘‘God will always bless 
Gots Sas beengss high as 154 during the week those who really and truly pray to Him for what 
) and as 145, bat now stands at 151. The specie in’ they need. And Presiient ~— sneer at him as 
the New York bask y was $37,175,067; you will, isa pious man. Ip all his official docu- 
e he Bos b i - metaier * non a” ments he acknowledges his dependence on God, 
, In the Boston banks on Monday $7,55%,-s», an IN- 0 in secret he prays to him, and that is the 
crease of half a million in the two cities since last reason God has so wonderfully prospered their 


week’s statement. What effect Mr. Chase’s visit to i ae ?”” interposed th 
y D “But, suppose sides pray?’ interposed the 
i = em eremanee py) tee. ™ — more cracteat Northern minister. “Mr. Lincoin, 
, mercial Advertiser of the 23d has an article, t0 | too, js q@ man of strong religious convictions, and 
, show that Mr. Chase’s plans have saved the coun- doubtless often prays for success. Dont you be- 
try from ruin, and that we are really paying the — rE gs are as likely to be heard as Jeff. 

! : avis 
expenses of the war as ther accrue. This may “Yes—oh, yes, { suppose so, if he really does 
' seem extravagant to our English critics, and to the pray;—only, God would be sure to think he was 


World, but there is much truth in it. joking.” w. R. 


of the precautions with which Napoleon guards ter for them, and their sympathisers there are to | 


order to overthrow him by his own machinery. | tack on Charleston is in preparation, and Hooker 


Gen. Bragg has been reinforced, but has not so | 


Have you had your thanksgiving over the last | 


i 





THE NEW BIRTH OF THE NATION. age of Pericles and Anaxagoras, such that of 
. Elizabeth, Shakspeare and Bacon. 


A DIS | -A nation grows up from puny childhood, uncon- 
COURSE | scious what star it is born under. But by and by 
Before the Twenty-Eighth Congregational So- | comes this age of Deeds which startle the doers— 

3 a terrible emergency which drives it into a divine 

| ciety, Boston, Sunday, April 26, 1363, by SaMUBL rage. Bv this iadaiacesity, the deeps of its be- 
JOHNSON, Minister of the Free Church at Lynn. | ing are rent, the Idea which was shaping it from 

; within gets loosed. And so it comes to that peace 
: : | with its Conscience and its Destiny, that consis- 
ean the edge of a ee ee stripped: the | tency of faith with life, which is permanence and 
sn omeg repay mgd ng os la rae 
st the globe: Ditincane:siikkateaie Pusiack sina! forth it is properly a nation; the dic is stamped 

God’s radical, set free to face the ni ked Ideal of bythe ra wer: ae pew 
Salis: and to build his New teal on Boma Papeete ae vos spa — os = 
Justice. His children cannot ‘escape the conse- | Angie Eee means — ne spanaan 4 . _ 

sack: Ike thele: dnitiew: saan Sebioha’ cc { ping the Life to the Idea, which is Nationality. Yet 

t see et every problem, and ‘ent down to cela oe ts — we te eee aoe 

Spe. . : higher spring floods of the lower faculties; those 
rock. Vain for them to daub their walls with un- | leabiibial srvies — insatiable aviditics: th 

| tempered mortar, or to cherish alie till it divides | ee vob ei ce psi eh 

z : : Statesmen of the first revolution an extinct class 
the house against itself. Sa ; ES , 
Appealing PAO cattaianeatiebeicaie a lied! polities based on atheism and the bestializing of 
ss + the dicbhicitia Alulnncleinesaken: as a man,—political life, pure moral suicide!) The Un- 
regaarartne its duties. Our Sacptaaties to papa ee — = x = por sere we je 
leaven as the Declaration of Independence cannot rs — oe en ee 
i : it was interpreted,—what a covert for crime! Ev- 

— halfway. The principle that stands written | ery bale and hogshead that enriched us bought of 
in the charter must have free course in the life. It the Devil with drops of the soul’s life ; the 
is an instinct not to be stifled in the child, a logic | oy heroism became traditional ; subservience 
not to be refused by the nation. ; chronic and normal; until our imperious masters 
We are tried this day, net by the tests that try a \ naturally concluded that the race of fawning slaves 
monarchy, Har by those of an oligarchy, nor by | they spurned might be deprived of political rights 
those of “‘a fierce Athenian democracy,” but by which seemed already reduced to a name, and 

H those transcendent ones that befit our affirmation | ¢heir elected rulers set aside by armed usurpation, 

| of Inalienable Rights. ;not by their consent only, but wjth their open 

| We first of peoples dared face this Mount of | aid. 

God. Shall not the Law of success and failure be} The World’s Idealists of Progress, who had 
proclaimed to us with sterner emphasis than to any | jaynched upon its free deeps, had actually turned 
other heretofore? Mind alone cannot save a nation | their Constitution into a“ false bottom’ to their 

_ —hor any zeal for nationality~nor any sacrifice of | political thought and moral belief, so fixed that it 

| Money or of men. Not trade, nor treasure, nor seemed the very foundation of mind; so that they 

| the laws, nor the flag are its securities; but these could scarcely be driven to wage this war 
identified with its best conscience. in the interest of Liberty for fear of dis- 

A people is saved when its patriotism is great! turbing its compromises, nor permit a convulsion 
enough to fulfil the duties involved in the theory of | which threatened instant death to force out its false 
its Government, and not before. Patriotic men! pottom and show eternal justice in its deeps. Yet 
| hasten, in this emergency, to renew their vows of | aj] the while there was no scruple about violating 
| unconditional loyalty to the Government. Let | it for party purposes. It was like the fetish which 
| them not forget, nor fear to say, that if this does | the savage worships when his desires are granted, 
not mean unconditional loyalty to the Declaration | gnd beats when they are not. 

| of Independence, it is no better than treason. | We were living by the Tongue; talk our court 

| There is no other peril in our path than that the) of Jast appeal—we did not get bevond it in 
supporter of the Union should forget thata Greater | Church or State. No sacred name that was nota 

| than the Union is here and constitutes all its value, | party catchword, a husk, a Sodom-apple; frothy 

The scheme of the Northern traitor is choked by declamation and delirious boasting to the disgust 

the Southern madman he would aid. But the loy- | and amusement of the world, till the habit of put- 

alist who is expecting these woes to end before the | ting great names to little things had so demoral- 
principle of inalienable rights, in heart and spirit, | jzed words that for the truly great action there were 
is applied from Niagara to the Gulf, is preparing | no terms left which had not been so trailed in base 
for us fiercer judgments after Charleston shall) adulation that it was ashame to be accosted with 
have become a loyal city, and Mason and Davis them. Plain truth fell on the ear like unsea- 
shall have gone to their place. soned food on an over stimulated palate; and Re- 

Tam no Calvinist, but there isa kind of “TIrre- | formers, exhausted the powers of moral denuncia- 
sistible Grace’ that I do believe in. ' tion to produce the sensation of a pin’s thrust [in 

When the Abolitionist insisted on sinking poli- | the hide of prejudice. It was like Thor burying 
tics in a moral issue, he but affirmed that rectitude his hammer, which could shiver iron at a blow, 
| is common ‘sense and the foundation of the globe; | in the flesh of the giant, to call out only the drowsy 

; and that the full grown Yankee was not strong | half-uttered query, whether a tly gd lighted on his 

| enough to get his own feet away from the safe | face. 

| place where his Pilgrim Fathers planted them.' And religion and ethies had come to be full of 

} ‘tis terrible diagnosis and prophecy rested on an: jdle words—grand old) meanings faded out of 
intuition of our substantial sanity and health. The creeds—no new experiences put into them; their 

| civil war is but the second revolution which fulfils | feeble vitality shown in the shallow revival; their 

the first; that we are held inevitably to this second degeneracy in the carnal hysterics of the camp 
grand step in the process of Liberty proves that) meeting; God a tradition of violated law—a God 
our nationality is of God. ‘‘Strife,”’ said Herach- | of dead§ifebrews,not of living Americans—punish- 
tus, “is the father of all things—he who rails at) ing Korah, Dathan, and Abiram for revolt against 
| discord speaks ill of nature.”’ Christianity knows Moses three thousand years ago, but leaving Fill- 
that waris Barbarism; but Christianity cannot’ more, Webster, and Douglas to destroy liberty 
forget that the blow it strikes at man’s nobler na- at Washington as no concern of His. Had not the 
ture elicits its immortal fire. And its sole function | time come for new lessons in the solemnities of 
this day is to demonstrate the sovereignty of moral life? 
forces over material and brutal ones. Have any of’ The Ageof Deeds has been heralded by many re- 
| us failed to perceive it? 'forms—but the war with Slavery first touched 
' The war began with a victory of Barbarism. the quick. It begins an athlete training which 
| The South deteated us when it forced us to accept cannot relax its tasks till men and women 
its choice of weapons for the inevitable conflict, in| stand majestic in the moulds which eighteen 
place of those nobler persuasions and commands, Christian centuries have prep®!*° ‘or their latest 
| inherent in our civilization, but which trade and child. We are indeed yet on the th® shold, paying 
politics, press and pulpit, had obstinately refused to. fearful price in working off the taints of that coun- 
apply. Two years of suicidal warfare on that terfeit time—political formulas and traditions, mil- 
basis alone have served to undeceive us. Andthe itary red tape and boastful talk. Every de- 

/ war has resolved itself into this one question,’ mon rends us as he goes. Every false bottom 
whether there is left moral power enough to in- clings as God wrenches it out, and tears away with 
terfere and elevate the indispensable Sword into a jg ten thousand dear lives. Doubtless we have 

fallen on days of great duties and little men. 








| Saviour. 
| That Emancipation proved a military necessity Doubtless we are bound to prove the systems that 
| means that Civilization, not Barbarism, is even in jaye debased us and the men whoare bred of these 
war the final appeal. The question of jurisdiction systems, civil and military, to the bitter dregs. 
; on the battle field is settled in favor of the light J)oubtless the men of deeds yet stand and wait. 
against the night. Doubtless Abraham Lincoln represents the average 
Thirteen hundred thousand bayonets inthe hands of the popular mind instead of leading it; , while it 
of men as brave as ever fought, have had to call to | jg a leader we most need. I know it is the necessity 
their aid a Christianity competent to conquer the of such a work as lifting a whole people to a high- 
| prejudice against the negro; and the Sword, drip- er Jevel, that they should go no faster than they 
ping with precious Dlood, bears witness at last that can vo earnestly and as a whole. It is their safety 
| there is no strength but to be just—no life but in | aiso, that no man be strong enough to wicld per- 
saving life. Force bends the knee to Moral Power. verted sway. Yet even thus it makes a vast moral 
Again, after fifteen centuries, the armed Constan- qitference whether a people, half converted toa 
tine must lift the standard of the Cross. duty that admits no delay, are looking to a weak 
This moral sovereignty, appropriate to the Age prudential Thomas or an inspired Paul. [t must 
; and the People, does not get into our Edicts of bean immortal cause which can outlive a policy 
Emancipation. It is one of the bitter fruits of our that thrice demoralized an awakeniag public con- 
| whole past that these cannot be officially put upon science by the repudiation of Fremont, then of 
| grounds of justice; that while a barbarous Chief [{unter, then of Phelps; that retained in command 
in the Dark Ages can found a decree of this kind of our armies, through a year of exhausting disas- 
upon Absolute Right, and an Autocrat of the Nine- ter and shame, an officer in highest repute with 
teenth Century rest another upon the Dignity of | every secession sympathiser in the nation; and 
Labor and the Love of Mankind—the President of | stijl withholds the posts of public service from men 
a Democracy can abolish Slavery only as an act jike Butler and Hamilton, who are brave enough 
of military necessity. And thus ourinyeterate shame to confess themselves converted to asterner loyalty 
clings to us, in the very act by which we cast off to Freedom than the rest. 
the crime. Butthe Frank Chief and the Russian But how fine are these first fruits of popular re- 
Czar were fountains of power. In a Democracy, generation—-courage, sacrifice, zeal; a million 
not the President but the People is the fountain yolunteers on battle fields, and ten million loving 
of power: and the People are to assume the glori- hearts ministering to their needs; this elasticity of 
ous argument of Louis Hutin and of Alexander, Hope; this stability of credit and. social order 
and putinto it the meanings of a grander Civiliza- through tests whici prove them impregnable; 
tion than that of either.. The inevitable justice | this discovery that the moral uses of wealth are 
which even war enforces on us will not be paced more indispensable,than the material ; this solidarity 
and held intraces by the third rate brains and of sympathy created by common peri!s; this re- 
| wills of political managers. It has rolled the na- | cognition that the solvency of each iies in the 
| tion together in fire. It alone guides the confla- solvency of Government, and that bank, factory, 
| gration and will turn it into a baptism. ' farms are no longer personal investments, but de- 
Permit me to call your attention to the Law of ; pendencies on the public weal. There is no limita- 
Birth in the Natural History of Nations. tion but is siattered—no narrow interest but is re- 
There are ages when Action stagnates, or buked. No life aloof; our private felicities 
shows none of its nobler forms, when men live in| in the forward steps of the nation —- our 
luxurious enervation on the moral and political gricfs, the defeats and backslidings that cloud 
earnings of their fathers, either seeing no divine the whole land—our pride, the defenders of the 
truths, or content to praise them and speculate  Nation—our precious dead, the Nation’s  trea- 
about them, honoring them with their lips the ‘sures: on the battle field no infldel but the coward ; 
more because their hearts are far from them: ages’ at home no heretic but the cold heart that beats 
not for Fatherland; our Sunday service th» bind- 


of tradition-worship, affected manners, political in- 
No more sentimentalism and va- 


sincerity—burying manhood under heaps of lies. ing of wounds. 
Such was the later period of the Byzantine Em-  gary—no putting words for substance endurable 
pire; the ave of Louis XIV.. and XV., previous to longer—only thought, like a sword, swift, sure, 
the French Revolution; such the close of the Jast| trenchant. What a literature is preparing! How 
century in England. Such ages are usually broken’ many lives are poems, how many homes are 
up by a terrible exigency which compels an Age of. tragedies! What a Fate-Tragedy is this whole 
Deeds. , History, outshining the Greck in its revelation of 
The Age of Deeds is the Revival of Genius and Eternal Justice! 
Faith. The mind of a people ploughed, deep by "What education! We look forward a whole gen- 
sacrifice and struggle, finds its springs of creative eration and can see not one step in its work, but 
power, and assumes the individnality which be-. will be as incompatible with self-indulgence and 
dream as this war is today—which will not call for 


longs to its genius. Soa new type of Humanity 
heroes an! martvrs—which will not sift pretences 


is born of such battle charge which puts human 
experience a step onward, amd lives in history and try souls, and open great manly and womanly 
forever. Is it not enough noticed that all great spieres as this does. God’s plants are century 
epochs of Thought come of great epochs of Action. | plants, and generations wait for their bloom. These 
First noble living, then grand thinking, which | years we live in arc the flowering time of the Dem- 
is hut the description of it. Always the hero i# ocratic lea; and the rich fruits come speedily. 
first—then the poet who sings his deeds. Achilles We are held to the American doctrine that what 
and the war of Trov—then Homer. By and by, the free mind sees the free hand shall execute; 
after the great impulse has died out, comes the that the ideal and practical do not dweli apart but 
commentator and collector of manuscripts—the inone.. We call a right or duty Utopian, and 
learned interpreter of the joyous strong-winged whiie the yigantic imperilled interests would tram- 
mythology that soared from the Hero’s idolized ple its fanatic under foot, behold it is a practical ne- 
grave. The presence of this man ts the sign that cessity! The prophet is no longer in advance of his 
anew age of deeds is needed, and it will come. age—it sweeps by the laggard. The end of Sla- 
First the great statesman, who pilots the State’ very seemed to hima long way off; but see what 
throngh a perilous ertsis, and makes it immortal; two years of war have done! People suddenly 
then the great historian whom his life stimulates discover that Emerson is the most practica: of ob- 
to write the undving record of it. First the Men servers. Transcendentalism leads politics and 
of the Bible, then the Bible: no Word of God was proves the war to be working out its abstractions. 
ever written except out of the Life of Man. First’ The Indwelling God of mystics stands within the 
an athletic race, radiant with valor end liberty in ; shaiows of our Judgment Day, and shapes our 
the paleestra, then the Greek Statues which awe the fortanes. Doubtless our resources are greater 
world. First the grand age of Florentine freedom, than we know. Our foe is coiled in the recesses 
then the marbles of Michel Angelo. ' of our being as a people. The ploughshare cuts to 
When the crisis is great enough and the race the qaick where never share went before. No 
equal to it—the age of Genius coincides with the , problems so momentous ever stirred the natare of 
age of Deeds instead of following it. Such wasthe man. I look for surprises, for hitherto unknown 
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cnergies,in the stress of these unexampled demands, 
& new revelation of what isin man; of what is 
over his head, and under his feet. 

We have had experience that the forces of anar- 
chy and dissolution, cannot go beyond a certain 
point without strikiqg against conservative limits 





‘general welfare,” referredg@y some merely to the 
_ power to lay taxes,—or not. It lay in the right of emi- 
nent domain by which such a government may ap- 
propriate private property when essential to public 
well-being. It lay in the right to confiscate the 
property of those who levy war against it within 





or without, It lay in the right of the Commander- 
in-Chief to judge of military necessities: in the 


in the nature of civilization. There is a certain 
amount of moral salt requisite for preserving sovi- 
ty. He whose schemes go to the point of destroy- 
ing that, is crushed out in common sanity and 
common sense. Fernando Wood wants to 
abolish the Government. He begins with beat- law is declared.” It lay in the right to call every 
ing in the dootpof the State legislative chamber | loyal subject to arms, and save him from serving 
and posting shoulder-strikers around the represen- | rebels. 1t lay in the fact that the Constitution, 


‘by the laws of war an invaded country bas all 
its institutions swept by the board when martial 


tatives of the people. The eftect is to offend his | having given authority to government to make | 


own party, and put Gov. Seymour, for the dignity | war, has placed no limit to war powers, which are 
of his office and State, on the side of law and therefore to be decided by the law of nations as 
order. The traitors of the West called on between belligerents; and that this authorizes the 
its population to cut off New England. It emancipation of the enemy’s slaves is proved by 
was to bid them cut off the top of their brain the unquestioned practice of England, France, 
and the tap root of their blood. It was to callto Spain, and the Soath American Republics. — If 
civil war and the overturn of every State govern- | there be no such power, and our strict construc- 
mentin the West. The diabolical animus was ' tionists forthe benefit of Slavery are to be fol- 
worthy the men who ran through the legislature of | lowed, then the Qonstitution has not only no pow- 
Illinois a bill to lash the bare back of any negro! certo save the State when an assassin is at its 
man, woman, or child who should enter the State. | throat, but is even the fetter which binds its hands 
Well might it end in the confusion of the wretches | and fect that he may not be prevented from slay- 
who devised it, and in breaking down whatever ing it If there be no such power, then all gov- 
else they have devised. When executive authori- , ernment is a farce; and the lawyer whose busincss 
ty in our large cities becomes mob rule and rum, is to entangle Liberty in the meshes of legal soph- 
rule, a return to social decency becomes compulso- | istry, is the fit guardian of a free State. The moral 
ry. Congress tolerated Border State dictation till | skeletons who rattle and shriek at the prospect of 
the question was whether that should end or the che emancipation of a race, seem not to have flesh 
Nation, then cast it off. When the mismanage- | and blood enough to know that we ure in the midst 
ment of the army threatens the dissolution of the of a terrible war, and have a country to save. 
State, Hooker at last goes to its head and treason’ But the People know that the law of the land is 
is purged from its staff. Slavery was the fetish of | not made for their destruction, and that if the Con- 
the American people tll it annulled the laws, flung | stitution is to be saved, it must be put on the side 
the ballot box on the hurricane of war in Kansas, | of the Nation, not of its assassins. They will | 
broke the very staff of compromise on which the | know how to estimate that zeal for the Constitu- 
poor Nation was hobbling. When at last Buchanan. | tion, which hastens to denounce as an infraction 
Floyd, and the rest mined the earth under us, stole every cffort made for its protection against deadly | 
our arms, locked the doors and applied the torch, | peril, while it looks leniently upon rebels who have | 
the astonished Nation sprang to its feet and saved | trampled every provision of it under their feet. 
itself in such decisive wise as it will again bring to | They will understand the virtue of those political 
bear if Northern treason ever reaches the point of | blind guides, who strain out a gnat of Loyalty and | 
firing its Sumter gun. The Knight of the Golden | swallow a camel of Secession! 

Circle has but to come out of the dark. He will; Will it be believed by the historian that there 
find this time an army to deal with as well as a! were men who, at such a moment, imagined that 
government. When Slavery tried the stiletto of | everything was to go back where it was, and who 
the political assassin, a Hand turned it back to her | still kept erying, “the Union and the Constitution 
own bosom. ‘When she summoned the cannon of! as they were’’—as if this agony of blood and tears 
revolution, it recoiled and exploded, bursting the | was a phantasm without purpose, and we were to | 
fetters of the Slave. The conspirator against so- | awake some fine morning to rub our eyes and find , 
ciety is hurried into swift confession of his fell in- | ourselves comfortably in last night’s bed, with only 
tent; which confession is suicide. This has saved | the headache of a troubled dream—and that these 
us again and again, and will continue to save us, | men professed to be thinkers, philosophers, Chris- 
till earth and air are wholly disinfected. | tians—the on/y practica! statesmen in the land! 

As the poison pushes to the surface, so does the| Let every man be practical enough to see that 
pure blood, Character cannot hide from justice nothing can be hereafter in this nation as it was. 
at such a time, nor be hid unjustly. Sumner goes This is no dream. It is progress, stern and real. 
back to tho Senate. McClellan retires from com- | Society is casting off its slough. God’s magnetism 
mand, though the whole opposition stands at his | js separating the living from the dead. 
back. Banks sinks a factitious Anti-Slavery repu-! The Union may mean war for many years; it 
tation, and Butler proves that a true Democratic will never more mean Slavery. The Constitution 
feeling underlay his bad polities. Burnside can will never more yield a refuge to Slavery. Leyisla- 
make defeat respectable—and it is worth many of | tion will never more be Satan’s raid-yround. It 
these bitter tears the nation sheds, to treasure up! jis claimed as Humanity’s Homestead—God’s Emi- 
the sweet immortal words of Mitchell to the Port! nent Domain. Let judges burn their bad glosses 
Royal freedmen, and remember how he lived | —let statesmen prepare for the new interpretations 
and died. There is always ina revolution some | and the new oaths. 
inevitable man, whom all the powers that be It is expected by some that President Lincoln will 
try to put down, but whom the logic of events | retract his Proclamation, Read it. Three million 
brings up again and again, till the purpose of slaves are “henceforth and forever free. L invoke 
the struggle centres in his person, And when the considerate judgment of mankind, and the fa- 
in this crisis of ours, you see one who was the yor of Almighty God.” Show me the President 
first in peace to plant the flagon the summit of the who wi!l dare to face the world, his country, and 
continent, and the first in war to plant it on the his God, with the retractetion of those words upon 
summit of political justice, and is now the only | his lips! I will not insult the present Ex- 
man who can effectually raily to it those on whom | ecutive by the supposition of such an act. 
the solution of this ordeal by battle hangs,the man! ‘‘The Supreme Court is to deciare it uncon- 
who stands to the slave fora Messiah, and whose | stitutional.’’ It is a question whether the juris- 
tread would shake the South, yéu will be slow to diction of the Supreme Court applies to these ulti- 
believe that such a Destiny is to be thwarted, or mate resorts of self-defence, judged imperative by 
the nation to fall for lack of due justice to one so) the legitimate Commander in time of war. Should 
manifestly set for her deliverance. It is not we | the Supreme Court interpose ‘to forbid his applica- | 
who put a man in the focus of events. It is not in | tion of martial law in the enemy’s country, or his 
our power to put him out of it. | calling out the military for defence—could it con- . 

A force is measured by the resistance it over- stitutionally be heard? Buteven if the Supreme 
comes. The history of this war is a type of the Court could wipe out the War Power from the Con- 
insignificance of a whole nation’s will before a stitution, could it retract an already consummated 
current of beneficent #ate. 1 explain it as a act like this, by calling it unconstitutional ? Can 
series of persistent efforts to move in a ruinous’ jt remand freemen into Slavery? Many of these 
direction, in which the reaction of every failure | freedmen have served in our army—have paid us 
throws it a degree nearer the line of saving right. | for their charter. Can we take back that charter 
Every step toward that Universal Liberty which is! now? To say the act is not consummated because 
our salvation has been the immediate and direct’ the mass of those it frees are still in possession of 
resuit of disaster; wrung by it from reluctant hands | the masters, and that therefore a compromise may 
—as can easily be shown by‘dates. That shameful) rescind it, isto forget that in the eye of the Gov- 
inaction of a whole winter before sixty thousand ernment of the nation it is consummated, and by 
insurgents at Manassas, which discouraged the | its laws they are free. Neither can any rebel state 
nation and gave the rebels the precious time they | be allowed to return except on condition of coming 
have used so well, compelled first the Proposition | under the full supremacy of those laws. 
for Compensated Emancipation in March 1862,then | The nation understood that Proclamation to be 
Emancipation in the District, the 19th of April of in good faith. The slave so understood it. The 
the new Revolution. On the 19th of May, Hun- world so understood it. Is it in the Constitution 
ter’s Proclamation was annulled. Then came, at. to make that solemn transaction void? Or, prac- 
the end of June, those terrible disasters before | tically, is the Constitution to be made a stench in 
Richmond. They compelled the Confiscation | the air of the Nineteenth Century, just as God has 
Bill on the l7th of July and the Prohibition of puritied it with this atonement of blood? Or, 
Slavery in the Territories. When the President | more practically, is not the arming of the negroes 
wrote Mr. Greeley, (Aug. 22d.) he had not yet | their guarantee against reénslavement; and is not 
reoognized that the rebellion sprang from Slaverg, | their arming an inevitable necessity? Whether we 
nor that only‘ the death of that institution could | succeed or fail, in the Union or out of the Union, 
end it; and Congress adjourned without urginy He can never be 
the yreat measure tha crisis demanded. On this 
blindness, prejudice and fear, burst the defeat of 
Pope, the raid into Maryland, the surrender of 
Harper's Ferry, the botchwork at Antietam; those 
bitter cups commended to the Country by military 
incompetence, treason and inaction, 
not a week after Antietam, the 
Prospective Emancipation of September 22d. 
Democratic victories and the waning patience 
of the country, compelled the removal of Me- 
Clellan, and favor to the noble experiment of 
Hlunter. The folly of a Message clinging to the 
old policy of bribing Slavery and postpo ning free- 
dom in the Border States till) the next century’ 
was rebuked by the d efeat at Fredericksburg, and 
the Proclamation of January followed. I am not 
proving Cisaster desirable, I am pleading for the 
recognition of that necessity of perfect justice ‘ 
which even disaster enforces. 

It would not be pleasant to detail how we have 
been scourged into life: but the significance of the 
fact, no man has aright to hide. We haveno right Freedom! 
to ignore those overruling contrivances with which | at last, even the most radical, in common sup- 
this struggle is eharged through and through. | port of the National Covenant, and identifies the 
It isthis which has kept us elastic through such de- | Lower with the Higher Law. How differently the 
pressing experiences as never fell toa people be | Abolitionist now regards it! He has not changed. 
fore. Every sinking of the heart has led to some | It comes over to him, and restores him his rights 
sense of fresh and unexpected gain, and it has as acitizen. One year of war did this. 
been impossible to despond. Certain liberties were suspended—slizhtly in- 

The year 1852 opened with the proclamation of deed, considering the crisis: Habeas Corpus and 
the great duty at Washington from the lips of , some rights of locomotion: some license was check- 
Cheever, Emerson, Greeley, Phillips. How did it) ed in the press.—and elsewhere. It was to hint to 
With the Amen of the Government and the us the total loss of political and civil rights we are 
saved from. It was to teach us how much _ better 
it is thatthe best charters should know how to 
yield for a moment to the need of liberty than 
that they should perish utterly while remaining 
as dead formula, under Despotic Will. Our Free- 
dom has proved itself elastic and adaptive: no 
dead machinery—but a living Force of self-gov- 
ernment and growth. 

I do not fear that these necessary constraints will 


i 


the negro believes himself free. 
brought back into the old sense of friendlessness and 
abasement. Today’s dream of emancipation is the 
mightiest thrill that ever went through the veins of 
this believing impassioned race. It can never 
more ve stilled. Thomas Sims reappears in Bos- 
ton, as the symbol of an umperishable Freedom, 
to point the confession of a Nation that her whole 
power cannot make that Freedom void. 

The day of formula-worship is dead. 
tional law has ceased to mean terms, glosses, 
dents special pleadings. It is to mean the Sacred- 
ness of Man—nor is this war to end till it does mean 
so. Noman or men of us can end it by any com- 
promise before then. 

See what one year has done. The Fathers said, 
“It shall take the consent of three fourths of the 
States to put any more freedom into that Compro- 
mise with Slavery or to bring any more out of it.’’ 
God struck it in the middle.. Half those States 
went one way, half the other. Out of the gulf of 
battle between them, the Constitution arose, all 


jealousy, 


brought us, 


Constitu- 
prece- 


end? 
Nation 
In March, Wendell Phillips called gn the Presi- 
dent to use the War Power against the\cause of the 
Rebellion. In September, that thunderbolt of jus- 
tice flies from his hesitating hand. In those twelve 
months of 1862, the Constitution was new-born. 
A vear ago it protected the slaveholder from al) at- 
tack. It was a close fitting heavy armor, which 
wighed dewn Liberty and Progress to the earth, 
so that they could no more walk nor strike than 
Froissart's Knights could run, or a tortoise fiy. 
ily came insurrection, and like a hoop bind- 
Inopera- 


go far enough to reconcile the people to.a state of 
martial law, or to any form of perverted sway. I 
see rather in the patience which endures such need- 
ful sacrifices of a moment the undying resolve to 
save the State. “The history of the freest peo- 
ple” says Montesquieu, “ teaches me that there are 
cases when it is necessary to put a vail over Lib- 
erty for a moment, as one hides the statues of the 
Gods.” The thought is a grand one. As when 


Suddet 
ing irreconcilable foes, it burst asunder 
tive as a law at the South, in the hands of the gov- 
ernment it Was utterly useless as a means of sup- 
pressing the Rebellion. Out of its ruins as a civil 
and policed! Distvument suddenly springs forth a 
ner Ferce which melts it into an etherial flame,dart- 


right of any general to proclaim martial law; since | 

















the Government; none who has done all his duty 
| when he supports it. There is no true loyalist who 
| will not arge it forward on the track it has entered, 
' and rebuke its timidity and its delay. Do not tell 
» us there is to be no criticism of leaders, military or 
civil, to whose hands are committed the lives of 
| our brave ones. Padlocks are not forging for any 
| true lips now! 

Emancipation has begun—let us see what it 
means. We have been in the Pass of God’s Moun- 
| tains—closing in upon us till they drove us straight 

down the narrow way that leads out into this great 
light. Human Power usually measures the work 
done, here only the resistance to the doing. In 
Abraham Lincoln the American people backed 
slowly into this highway, with face set stiffly to 
wards the fleshpots of Kentucky. But here we are, 
and what does it mean? 

Our civilization cannot spare the Negro,and saves 
itself when it frees and arms him. He was prime 
producer of its wealth as now of its safety, and 
simply takes the fruit of his toil. Last New Year’s 
day, he said “ The.telegraph is mine.” All other 
properties of the citizen must follow—not by right 
of his manhood only, but because he helped pro- 
duce them, while forbidden to share them— and now 
labor exacts its dues. Without him those proper- 
ties are lost; unless he is taught to use them they 
are lost. ‘The gigantic swindle of an eighty years’ 
Feudalism is a failure, and ends in the compulsory 
payment of labor dues. Rebellion teaches the eth- 
ical truism that it is the slave not the master we 
must pay. 

The Guinea Negro lays his hand on the proudest 
Saxon civilization and says, “this is mine also.” 
God has thrown on his side, the lowliest against 
the most scornful, every Jaw of nature, every in- 
terest of civilization. And the Aristocracy of Wealth 


| the gospel of love and sacrifice in which he has reach and expel that virus of sin. We shall de- | 

schooled this generation; by the Eternal Laws he ceive ourselves if we expect to come out of this | SPECIAL NOTICES. 

| has brought into light; by the Church that has furnace while Massachusetts keeps the word “nig- | 

' been founded on his Cross; by the Communion | ger” in her vocabulary, or Illinois lashes colored | 

of all good men in his blood. More than this. women, or refuses her citizenship to an innocent | Monpay Evetna, May 4. 

What is American Christianity? The Church has and industrious race. Look to it, you who think = ——— ————$—_— 
MARRIED. 








become apostate; the poor Slave Hut has believed.” yourselves loyal, but keep in your hearts that sub- 
Does that prove Slavery good? No more than tle contempt or hate. You may call it an organic, 
_the heart of Jesus proved those Scribes and Phar- ineradicable prejudice. God hus stamped it as 
isees righteous, whose wrath taught it to bear counterfeit in his Word, to be accepted no longer. 
and forgive. The slave is the heir of the Beati- You cherish it tothe lengthening of this day of 


tudes—promises yet to be fulfi!led: the poor in blood. 
spirit, whose is the kingdom of heaven; the An obstinate skepticism queries at every corner, 


mourner that shall be comforted; the meek who “ Will the Proclamation do any good?” The an- 
shall inherit the earth; the hungering after right- swer to that question is in another :—Does it mean 
cousness, who shall be filled; the merciful who emancipation ? 
shall obtain mercy; the pure in heart—if any of The bifth of a people is in its first great act of 
us are; the persecuted, whose reward is great in justice. Our Nationality never existed till today, 
Heaven. May he not come yet to be the peace- because only today do we begin to create homoge- 
maker, the ender of these strifes? Nay, must he neous institations throughout the country. Union 
not, in one way or another? never existed till now, it was a severance and civil 
Ne brings us a form of Christianity little known — strife we called Union. The Proclamation an- 
among us,—patience, forgiveness, elasticity of nounced that we had a State and not the broken 
heart, unconquerable hope and childlike trust. fragments of one, since it pointed to three million 
He claims our arts, our sciences, our love. Not citizens whose nationality had been repudiated, 
in vain placed here, amidst Saxon pride and and so closed the chasm of North and South. It 
recklessness; for tamed by trouble, these are to regenerates the National covenant and puts the offi- 
take his yoke and learn of him. What‘heart will | cial oath by the side of marriage-vows and good 
not greet him, that is not stone? men’s prayers. It makes law gospel, and ends the 
The rebel master is that wild beast of civiliza- demoralizing strife between Religion and Politics. 
tion, which must be chained or exterminated. He [¢ invokes the divine blessing by acceptable wor- 
brings indolence, contempt of labor, lust of sway ship, {t humanizes and civilizes us; and in its 
endless cunning, boundless ambition, incurable promises, Mercy and Peace approach each other. 
meanness and dishonesty, prejudices towards God Jn what it initiates, it adds a new and finer virtue 
and man. He brings us the same Australian fe-' to the national character and outruns our past. 


rocity he brought the slave. But the negro goes The grace of Plymouth Rock was Faith; that of : 


back to his African jungles even for testimonials the Declaration of Independence for ourselves and 
of a fairer mould and texture of character. | our posterity was Hope; that ‘of Emancipation of 
Slavery itself exists in Africaas the “ mildest the slave is Charity. ‘And the greatest of these 


| stalment of our vast arrears, thus acknowledging 


' trust God. 


' heard the whispers of dusky groups, everywhere | 


_ because there were no more Nat Turners or Den- | 


’ than we think. 


‘slaves did not rise and aid us. 


' But they bore the tradition of a more stupendous | 


Its regeneration unites all loyal men | 


is glad to acknowledge the draft. And the Aris- | 
tocracy of Talent to concede the right. And the 
Aristocracy of Race to accept the fact that He hath 
made of one blood all the families of the Earth. 
Today begins liquidation, and pays the first in- 


form of serfdom.” The slave can rise to officeand | jg Charity.” 

be richer than his master; nor can he be sold for’ The War of the Revolution brought Indepen- 
_ an offence, without trial, nor at all unless taken in| gence. The war of Emancipation brings Liberty. 
war. Dr. Barth tells us the slave in Africa isa [ndependence is freedom from external tyranny; 
full member of the family, and generally treated Liberty from internal. Independence is self-gov- 
well. His blameless love of melody makes labor ernment; Liberty is God’s government. The de- 
itself rhythm. A traveller saw in an African vil- mand of the one is that a nation shall do as it wills; 
lage five hundred men scattering seed, and two that of the other that it shall do as it ought. The 
thousand covering it, keeping step to music. Soft victory of Independence is political; that of Lib- 
wild airs greet the ear in negro-land, not so plain- | erty jg moral and spiritual. To pass from the first 
tive as those which rise on every Southern breeze. | to the second is the glory of a people. Our Dee- 
Mungo Park called Africa a land of poets, and jaration of Independence involved in its very terms 
says the first thing the Mandingo women teach emancipation. But it took nearly a century to 
their children is the love of truth. Livingstone ake it thereby a fact of Liberty. 

says that among the Makololo it is impossible to Hitherto, the American people have been con- 
execute Fugitive Slave Laws,and thatthe common  gtansty inflicting wrong, henceforth they are as 
oath is “ By the honesty of our chief.” The oath | constantly to redress it. Down to 1863 it was the 
of the Damana is ‘‘ By my mother’s tears.” He 
says that all through the interior country there is | gayery of the African. Henceforth it will be its 
perfect security for life and property, and that if spjendid task to protect his liberties, and, in his, 
one exerts himself for the poor of these tribes, he | ouy own, 
will always meet kind treatment. Pritchard has tion of war. The first entailed on usa guilty bond; 
shown the regular gradation in physical type from the second cancels it in making the Constitution a 
the coast tribes to the almost Caucasian organiza- eoyenant of mercy. The Proclamation begins to 
tion on the interior table land, proving community | je jn the inspiration of conscience and the enthu- 
of race under diversities of climate, and authoriz- gagms of brotherhood. It takes out of ethics 
ing inference from the attainments of the highest | those scandalous reservations which made them 
to the capacities of the lowest. The capacity of | shuffling, shame-faced, and hypocritical. Men will 
the black race is no longer an open question. Af-' gare look each other in the face and talk of jus- 


the debt. To all good men a white day! 

I think God made the Negro so eminentiy relig- 
ious, so tender hearted towards Him, that He 
might thereby unseal a splendid justification of 
religious trust. For He in whom the slave has 
never ceased to confide, is He whom alone he 
has to thank for the Freedom which approaches | 
or has come already. 

Do you wonder that when emancipation was rro- 
claimed in the West Indies,eight hundred thousand 
child-like souls fell on their knees in one rapture 
of thanksgiving? Their experience had taught 
them to distrust man; their nature forced them to 
Their only trust that, and it had not 
deceived. They received their freedom, we are 
told, as “a second baptism.” So it was here. To 
the slave there is no other friend but God. Do- 
you wonder at the piety of his wild sad songs? 
rhe names of a Wilberforce, a Garrison, a Sumner 
do not mean to him what they do to you. He has | 
known the Government, until now, only as a power 
that deceived him. He is not yet sure of us. Why | 
should he be? Six years ago he hoped in Fre- | 


mont. The stake and branding iron came, but not | 
the deliverer. He trusted in Lincoln. He met rica has had her dynasties and revolutions of king- | tj¢e, Abstractions will not put polite society to 
Sherman, Buell, McClellan, Halleck. He trusted doms, her arts of weaving and dyeing, her crowded | gieht. It will be possible to reason from. the pri- 


markets, her rich culture of cotton, indigo, grain, yyal data of the moral consciousness as one can in 
and rice, her literature, her public schools. Presi- | a1) other civilized countries, without being voted a 
dent Roberts of Liberia has recently sent to us traitor, a madman, an idiot or a bore. Sermons 
beautiful specimens of Arabic manuscripts written — yegin to be manlier and fetch up somewhat bolder 
there by educated negroes from the interior, upon jnferences from the Christian postulates. Paul be- 
the religious tenets of the Mohammedan sect to gins to turn into the liberator of Onesimus, and a 
which they belong. Southside ministry to deny, and perhaps to doubt, 
This worker has supported an idle aristocracy that it ever went South at all. 
and furnished them the means of bringing over, The school books will eject the doughface speech 
foreign governments to their help, and built up anq insert the denunciation of Slavery. They will 
the wealth of New England, and when the supply drop their eulogies of the Union-destroying com- 
from his muscles stops, half a million British op- promise, and honor the apostles of Freedom in the 


inthe great Yankee army. He met scorn and | 
abuse. What a mystery it was—a host descending 

in wrath on his oppressors, yet when most need- , 
ing him, refusing him justice, despising his aid! , 
But there was One in whom his faith wavered not. | 
Every gunboat that went up those Southern rivers 

found him waiting with his little bundle, trusting 

that this was the long expected messenger of the? 
Lord. If we could have passed through that | 
blighted land last Christmas eve, we should have | 


in the twilight, murmuring their advent faith, and 
looking far into the North for signs of the coming | 
Christ. No insurrections in all this war. Was it, Sagacity. And yet he has been all this while re- of pollution is closing up. A throned lie is falling, 
sisting Abolition as the ruin of commercial and pefore which our statesmen crept; a Satanic queen 
social prosperity. As if four millions such work- j, deposed, for whose favor our parties fought. 
ers turned. from serfs into freemen, with plenty to Negrophobia will work out of our blood, as our 
do and every motive to do it, with good wages and | Jaws, as this race approves itself in battle, in recog- 
New England enterprise and tools to help, would | pjzed acts and uses of life. The'air we all breathe 
not add immensely to the sum total both of pro- will be purer, manners sweeter, laws more digni- 
duction and consumption. With such helps An- 
tigua raised, in one year after Emancipation with 
10,000 hands, crops equal to what would have 
before employed 30,000,000 slaves. The statistics 
of Port Royal and New Orleans settle this whole | 
question of free colored labor, both asto the mor- 
als and the physique of the negro. The Canada 
fugitives have organized lycenms, schools, temp- more than makes up for rebel disloyalty; but it 
erance societies, a3 many as fourteen “True | cannot make up for rebel revolt against the tact, 
Bands,” so called, some nambering 500 members, | that the whole war is simply God’s claim exacted 
for mutual improvement in morals, education, re-| 5) pehalf of the slave. When we meet them on 
ligious sympathy and private charity—they have | ¢14¢ eround, we conquer. It is as impertinent to 
cleared whole townships of woodland and are) 4). what good the Proclamation will do, as to ask 
everywhere independent owners of houses and) wiot good it will doto draw out the sheep from 
land. ' the goats on the judgment day. 

And Cochin testifies thus: ‘In our colonies | The identity of Policy with Justice was never so 
since Emancipation, we have carefully sought how, anifest before. From the beginning, this was the 
| to replace the freed negroes, and have been forced | pyjiey of Vietory—the declining of it only the 
to conclude that it must be by other free negroes.” | pojiey of Party, of Prejudice, of Infidelity to. the 
“The higher families, so called, bow less willingly Nation. 

to toil and open themselves less realily to Cliris- ' very stones in the temple of our fathers called out 
Hand, as in that still spot in the centre of a tornado; | tianity than this always despised race.” | for this? The very first step in it has given us the 


mark Veseys in that fanatical and fearless race of 
working men and women, out of whom have come 
the heroes of the last thirty years of American 
history, following the North Star to Freedom? It | 
was because they knew their hour was at hand and 
waited till God should convert the North to Jus- | 
tice. The Negro comprehends his position better | 
He knows that only thunderbolts | 
have made the Northman his friend; that we are | 
glorifying ourselves as sole workers, even while ap- | 
pealing to him for aid. Perhaps his self-respect is | 
enlarged a little, also, by the spectacle of our fol- | 
lies and delays. It is but the advantage his weak- | 
ness needs. The discipline which humbles us 
most exalt him, bringing us nearer to one level, 
before we proud Saxons can be turned into! 
initiators of Democracy and Civilization. | 
| 
| 
| 


‘justice, shall have won a noble peace. And the 
' reproach of the people before the nations will be 
taken away. 

Earth and heaven are quick with moral propul- 
sions, and whichever side puts itself right with the 
meaning of the hour triumphs. Rebel earnestness 


Some have wondered and complained that the 
I confess I have 
looked at the matter somewhat otherwise. 

The captive Hebrews went out of exile in peace. | 


Aid—of an awful flight, the sea divided for their 
fathers, the pursuing tyrant engulfed in its re- | 
turn. But here is something sublimer. The slave 
has stood in this war as in the Hollow of God’s 


Pe . Ya ee ee: = OR: Betic an dat:s » Pree. es » 
as hid in the rock while the tempest passed by,; The colonization delusion fitly ended in the Pres- | noble heart of Anti-Slavery England. TI call her 
So shrined apart he saw his oppressors on both | idential farce with the colored Committee about Anti-Slavery for she is so. Had we been as much 

Ten years hence there ., as she is trying to believe us on the strength of 


sides wage a war that must end in his deliv- | Chiriqui Emancipation. 
erance. A Hand was on his head and under his | till not be @ business man in the nation who will ty Proclamation she would have been ours from 


feet, and he waited. 
There is a picture by Kaulbach, of the Entrance 
of the Romans into Jerusalem. In the Heavens | 


' productive and consumptive forces of the country. | that you bring to an end all these annoyances and 
There are men who still insist that this race will perils from beyond sea; that you show yourselves 
flame} Law and Prophets. Below, Archangels | be exterminated. What! four millions, vital with | i, carnest in that first step by taking the second, 
sweep down with trumpets of wrath, and before | such industrial and moral force as these! Others | 944 give the British people a chance to deal with 
the blast of these trumpets the doomed city rushes | insist the white will never work beside the black. | Palmerston, the snobs of the Times newspaper, 
to its fall. In this superhuman descent in the | He will do it sooner than starve. He will do it for og the “200” pirates of the Mersey. It is in your 


clouds and thunders, the army of Titus is almost; the golden chances. These wiseacres will have it hands to determine whether they can do it or not. 


overlooked as it advances beneath their shadow. ; there is nothing but indolence in this world. First, They will be glad to do it if we willlet them. But 
‘ 1 3 , - se , a frec”’ 2‘ ¢ 24 . 
Not so much before the Romans as before these , “the negroes will not work if they are free, NeXt, | pa ware how you cheat the hope they are reposing 


ministers of Justice, flee the rebel hosts, with fu- , ‘the whites will not work beside them.’ Never- 


in vou. 
rious gestures of rage and despair. Every sensual theless, it was a wise book which said to all men, 


Until you do take frat step, how can they gain- 


and brutal passion has found its hour ot torment , “In the “sweat of thy brow shalt thou cat thy |... the common sense of Lord John Russell—that | 
. ~~ +e ' " ” fe ay 4 ‘ . . 
under the crumbling walls of that old City of Sin. | bread.” They were sure too the negroes would not , a proclamation which frees where we have no con- | 


And the High Priest slays himself in the midst of | tight. As Bunker Hill, Red Bank and New Or- trol and keeps enslaved where we have control, 
his followers. But the little group of unarmed | leans, so Arkansas, the St. Mary’s, Jacksonville that puts the runaway negro under Government 


Christians, for whose wrongs this penalty has come, ' and Pascagoula now refute the charge. They are | protection in one place, and the runaway negro | 
sheltered by angels, pass on to their deliverance | equally sure these same negroes would massacre jer Government ban in another, has in it no | 
with their little ones and household goods, bearing | their masters, if encouraged to do so, by the crime assertion of an Anti-Slavery principle, and should | 
| of Emancipation. You see men whose cheeks are | not satisfy Anti-Slavery men? How can youor I | 


the cup of Communion in the blood of Christ. 

Th revenges of divine power, more than our in- | paler with horror of insurrection than ever they gainsay it? 
vading armies have been tarcing Slavery to _self- | were with indignation at oppression ; they who , Universal Emancipation is as much a military 
destruction. Louder than ever are the blasts of never troubled their souls about the thumbscrew,or | necessity as partial, and more. And Fremont is 
their trumpets to-day. The dumb and spoiled, for , the bloody paddle, now shudder at the strong arm | as much necded at the head of a Southern army 
whose sake they:came, have sat apart through this of the freeman enforcing his rights. Their sym- soday aaa Proclamation was needed last January, 
confliet behind their awful shadow, holding that, pathetic pangs are for the master who rebels simply because he is the only man who can make 
cup of sacrifice which has the blessing of God. against civilized government, not for the slave who it bear military fruits. 

Apart, until now. But the shelter is withdrawn. , revolts against barbarous license and lust. But Let me ask any one who resists Universal Eman- 

They are called like other races, to earn their lib- | events so far, allow them no more credit as proph- cipation to notice the fact that this is the century 
erties on the battle-field They will seize the ets than they deserve as men. What a crushing ;,, which Freedom flowers for the Slave. From 
privilege, as fast as it is fairly offeredthem. But do comment on their insinuations of St. Domingo 1808 to 1822 the slave trade abolished in Europe 
we call it fairly offered, so long as no colored man_ horrors is the orderly and soldierly self-command and America: from 1833 to 1838 British Emancipa- 
can arrive at promotion? And you who are so’ of our colored troops, contrasted with the wanton tion in the West Indies: in 1843 in the East Indies; 
quick to find them unappreciative of it, have you burning of Pensacola and Jacksonville by white | in 1446 Swedish Emancipation; in 1817 in Tunis; 
considered that the offer is itself but an added drop regiments and the still more cruel destruction of in 1818 in the French Colonies; in 1856 in the 
of injustice on our part? Zurn their liberties, and | the dwellings and the property of the treedmen at Portuguese; in 1860 inthe Dutch. In 1861 it be- 
Might they not point to the an-, Hilton Head! gins in Russia; in 1962 in these States. 
guish of these hundred years borne for your sake, ‘In one word let me state that the pith of the Will you vote down, or sneer down, or fight 
and ask you, “Is not this enough?” And yet they whole matter. The hatred and contempt of the pee the business of the century ? I counsel 
do not. [have heard it asked, why have not the negro, prevalent in the North, is more heathen and you to recall your reason and religion. 
Canadian negroes joined our new colored regi- cruel than Slavery itself; it is worthy to receive, ~ What, think vou, is this brightening that shines 
ments? Have they then such reason to love or to and it surely does receire, the scorn of the slave- from the East to the West? It is not Alexander of 
trust this nation? Was that terror-stricken exo- holder. It is not only a mean prejudice refusing Russia, it is not Abraham Lincoln that spans 
dus the other day from Detroit, an argument t6 al- every opportunity of self-improvement and self- |... continents in asingle impulse, and unites a 
lure them to immigration and enlistment? Do justification to an unfortunate race: It is a barbar- despotism and a republic in one necessity of jus- 
we think these men have no memorics, and no- ism instinct with the spirit of Hell. From Detroit tice! It is He who rolls the globe on its axis and 
common sense? Proclaim Universal Emancipa- down to Hilton Head and so round to New Orleans aes the morning leap from continent to conti- 
tion, and then see what they will do! itas guilty of atrocities which make us seriously nent and sea to sea. 

Bat there are men who do not wish to see all Coubt whether we are worth saving. This wicked 
this and who only hate the abolitionist the more imagination about the negro has cost us already the Man on the Cross rules and regenerates—when 


for your sakes! 


Once before we had the terrible educa- | 


eratives starve. The Yankee boasts his business press, in the pulpit, and on the field. A fountain | 


| fied,when the bayonet and cannon, by obedience to 


Ilas not everything else miscarried till the | 


| consent to the lossof a single negro from the’ i, bezinning. Say to the Government, We demand | 


It is one of those great moments in history when | 


ing death-shafts at Slavery whichever way it turns, 
and lifting Liberty and Progress on fiery wings. 
Phat force is the unsuspected War Power;—a Wil- 
lian I loyd Gari ison inside the Constitution. Driv- 


these statues are covered, the inward longing of 
the people would be deepened by the outward loss 
—so we shall cling to these rights the more de- 
voutly for their temporary eclipse. Are we on trial 


because the slave is freed. 

To despise the necessity of the hour heeause it 
tikes the side of the lowly is no sign of wisdom 
and no credit to character. It is time to be 


hundred of thousands of lives, and hundreds of yarional peril opens out into world redemption. 
millions of money. It alone stands be:ween US With what speed the seals are opened, the dawn 
and the suppression of this rebellion today—be- reddens into day! Blessed are the generations, who 
cause it stands between us and that universaleman- <:an4 jjlumined by the lessons of this time, and 


of our power of self-government, and can we not 
recover our self-command when these short pertur- 
bations are past? 

I do not know a cooler piece of andacity than 
the clamor we hear some persons raising that Free 
Speech is in danger, because they ate not permit- 

The War Power to abolish Slavery does not seem = ted to aid and comfort the public enemy in the 
to have been contemplated by the Framers, though | interest of an institution which vows the death of 
detected in the Constitution by the keen eye or Pat- Free Speech and is built upon the denial of it, 
rick Henry, at that time the most intuitive mind im Forsooth, they “cannot criticise the Government!” 


en to its last refuge of war, Slavery has started 
rithin that instrument which was its sole sateruard 
a Power, always implied there, but never before 
practically allowable, to sweep it away forever. 
The Fathers left one spot wungquarded—God plant- 
ed just there an Angel in the Shadow. 


the nation It lay unobserved in the foundations of | No,. it is not criticism of the Government that , 


Coustitutional government on which they built, they are forbidden—it is Treason’ There is no 
whether implied in the terms ‘public defence” and true loyalist who wil! give up his right to criticise 


done with flippant sarcasms on the negro and take | cipation which would bring an T-urope over to US ated to its tasks—to end a barbarous war by the 
serious thonght about him. with enthusiasm, and that vicorous arming of the Emancipation of a race—to purify democracy and 
Who is this, taken from ander our feet, and put | blacks at the South by generals whom they know put autocracy and aristocracy to shame—to crown 


in the midst of us, first to judge and then to save and can trust, which would bea more terrible 614 theories of the dignity of labor with enactment 


us? It is he of whom Jesus said, ‘What ye doto monitor to the rebels than all the Ironsides that (¢ positire justice to labor; to remove every ob- 
this Jeast of my brethren ye do to-'me.” ' recoiled before the walls of Sumter. | stale to the development of the laws, yet un- 
The Christ of American civilization isthe Slave.; That wicked imagination, that iniquitous preju- known, which govern the distribation and relation 


By his-sufferinzs,—as the buffeted, scourged, cru-, dice is the root of these bloody harvests—and they . ¢ races: to foreclose intervention against us by | 


will not cease to redden this land,Southand North, putting the masses of Europe on our side—to pro- 


citied for a century; by his exaltation—as the 
she claim the Year of Jubilee and fulfil the promises 








In this city 23d ult., by Rev. James Freeman Clarke, at | 
the residence of Major Julian. Mason, Gustavus P. Adams | 


of Chicago, to Louisa I. Frost of Boston. 


23d ult., by Rev. Rufus Ellis, Mr. N. D. Hnbbard to Miss | tickets 50 cents. 


Anne Brooks Frothingham, both of Boston. 
26th ult., by Rev. Henry M. Dexter, J. C. Sargent to Suy 
| san E. Bailey, both of Boston. 
' In Chelsea 29th ult., by Rev. George D. Wildes of Salem, 
,; Mr. Thomas B. Gardner of Boston. to Miss Mary F. C. Hen- 
| dy of Chelsea. 
Tn Chelsea 27th ult., Mr. Charles H. Justis of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss Louisa A. Ross of C. 


In East Cambridge 26th ult., Mr. William Tupper to Miss | 


Sarah Hunter, both of Boston. 
| In North Cambridge 17th ult., Mr. John Stone of Cam- 
bridge, to Miss Helen Wood of Roxbury. 
In West Foxboro’ 21st ult., Capt. Elisha Gibbs, of brig 
Hancock of «Boston, to Miss Mary E. Eaton, both of Fox- 


oro’. 


| 
A Pcsiic MegtinG in honor of the return from Slavery of | 
THOMAS SIMS, will be held at the Trewonr TsmMPLe, on 





M®: BIERSTADT’S' PICTURE 


| OF THE 

| ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 

ON EXHIBITION AT THE 

STUDIO BUILDING, 
TREMONT STREET, 


From 9A.M. to5 P.M. Admission 25 cents. Season 
tf—33 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


PYBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AT 





<2 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON 





The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted 
to the cause of Free Democratic Government; government 
by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
sect, 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction of Slavery, 


At Providence 23d ult., by Rev. C. H. Fay, Mr. J. B. | holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 


Brown of Chicago to Miss Mary E. Luther of P. 


to Miss Emily R., daughter of Dr. 8. R. Arnold of P. 


| Same day. | the essential condition of any real government. 
by Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, Dr. A. R. Becker of New York, | 


It will continue to insist upon the fnll employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 








ee 


In this city 28th ult., Mrs. Annie, wife of Rev. James C. 
Beecher. 
27th ult., at the Boston Female Asylum, Mrs. Julia Me- 
: loon, Matron of the Institution, 63. 
| 22d ult., Mr. Alexander Vannevar, 77. 
24th ult., very suddenly, Miss Mary, eldest daughter of 
the late Stephen Whitney, formerly of Roxbury, 52. 
At Cambridge 24th ult., Mrs. Nancy Giles, 79. 
At Charlestown 25th ult., Mrs. Sarah Spring, widow of 
, the late Samuel Spring, 72. 
In Woburn 26th ult., R. Y. Wiswell, 36. 
| At Hanover 23d ult., Sarah Briggs, wife of Mr. Andrew 
| Clark, 31. 
In North Marshfield 25th ult., Daniel Phillips, Eaq., ex- 
Sheriff of Plymouth county, 63 years 6 months. 
In Groton 21st ult., Abi Lewis, 91. 
| In Claremont, N. H., 7th ult., of paralysis, at the resi- 
| dence of her brother-in-law, Mr. John Hendee, Miss Jane J. 
; Graham of Peterboro’, 49. 
| In Academy Hospital, Newbern, N. C., 19th ult., of ma- 
| laria fever, Henry J. Kendall, Co. C, 51st Reg. M. V., son 
of Deacon Edward Kendall of Worcester, 20. 
| In Baton Rouge, La. March 20th, of diptheria, Granville 
| M. Hopkinson, Co. G, 22d Maine Vols., 25. 
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| SPEECHES AND LECTURES: | 
function of our statesmanship to apologize for the | 


Wendell Phillips. 


| This work is already in the hands of the printers, and 

will be issued shortly. It will be gotten upin the BEst 
STYLE Of American workmanship—from the Cambridge Uni- 
versity press; printed on fine tinted paper; bound in rich 
maroon vellum; and illustrated with a striking like- 
ness of Mr. Phillips, on steel, by H. W. Smith. It will be 
in crown octavo, of at least 500 pages. Price $2. Sent by 
mail prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of the retail price. Agents wanted in every State. Terms 
liberal. Address for Circular, 


JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 








84 +221 Wasutneton street, Boston. 
ARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 
The Great Rebellion 
IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Messrs. Harper and Brothers are now prepared to com- 
nence the regular issue of the numbers of this important 


NATIONAL WORK, 


to the Literary and Artistic preparations for which many 
months of labor have been devoted. These are now so far | 


{ 


that this work will be a thorough, careful and impartial | 


} 


HISTORY OF THE WAR, 


based upon a laborious collection and comparison of all ac- 
cessible materials. 

Numbers 1. and IT. are now printed; Numbers III. and 
IV. wil! be ready in a short time. 
a fair specimen of the character and execution of the whole 
work. Succeeding numbers are in such a state of forward- 
ness that the Publishers will be able to issue them regular- 
ly and rapidly. 


MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 

The work will be issued in Numbers, as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with thorough and careful preparation. The Pub- 
lishers hope to be able to issue two Numbers each month. 

Each Number will contain 24 pagés, of the size of Har- 
per's Weekly, profusely illustrated, and printed in the best 
manner, from large and legible type. 

The price of each Number, containing matter equivalent 
to an ordinary volume, will be 25 centa. 

Four Numbers (Nos. I., I., ILL. and IV.) will be sent by 
mail, post-paid upon the receipt of One Dollar. 

Bookeellers, News Dealers, and Canvassing Agents will be 
supplied on the most liberal terms, by 


A. WILLIAMS & CO., 


100 Washington street, Boston. 
35—1 





I” PORTANT BOOK 
AN IMMENSE DEMAND! 


' EVERYBODY WANTS TO READ IT. 


Hive Thousand Copies 


ORDERED IN ADVANCE. 


SOOO! 


A RELIABLE LIFE OF 


{ 
} 


Abraham. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


——— 


THE PIONEER BOY; 
AND HOW HE BECAME PRESIDENT. 

By Witiutam M. Tuarer, author of “The Bobbin Boy,” 
‘Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,’ &c. With five full 
page illustrations, by Harley. Price $1. 

This book contains the early life of President Lincoln— 
tracing hix career from boyhood up to manhood. Two 
years have been spent in its preparations, end all the mate- 
rial has been derived from reliable sources. It is presented 
in the form of a tale for boys and young men; and will in 
fact be of much interest to all. The sale of this book will 
be very large, and Booksellers are requested to send in their 
advance orders, as they will be filled in the order they are 


received. 
ALSO, 


THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 
COCHIN ON THE UNITED STATES. 

Being the Complement to M. Cochin’s ‘Results of Emanci- 
pation,” and forming. with that remarkable volume, the 
most exhaustive possible review of Slavery, as a sysiem 
and an institution. 

This volume being largely on the United States, will be 
of special interest. Translated by Miss Boots. 12mo. 
$1 HW. 

PEKIN ; 
VOL. I] OF “THE SPECTACLE SERIES.” 

With five full-page and twenty-five small illustrations, 
rare and curious, from original designs, which came from 
Pekin. Also, illustrated title-page. Written by one well 
and directly informed of the country of which she writes. 
So little that is authentic has been written of China, that a 
book got up im the attractive form of this will be immensely 
popular, and be sought for by children everywhere. Price 


' 75 cents. 





( For sale by eve?y Bookseller in the country, or sent 
by mail free on receipt of price. 





WALKER, WISE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS... . Boston. 
Sy" Agents wanted for the sale of the above Books in 


rejecfed stone become the head of the corner, in , till it is extirpated. To that extent goes the probe . : | every county in New. England. Young men, otheSwise un- 
another sense from the scoffers at Richmond; by , of this revolution—to the very root of Slavery, Tent Cheuk ate Le sh aan occupied, are selling from 6) or 100 copies of ‘‘The Pionear 
g Boy” per day, and are making money. For terms, spply to 


his redeeming blood,—as the wounded for our which this prejudice is. We shall be pulverized , nocketh—and the pillars of the carth are moved 
transgressions, by whose stripes we are healed; by finer than the dust of the Simoon, if necessary, to at His coming. ousleal 


the Publisher. ti—38 


dellion of Slavery. 
It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 


agit was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 


i 
j 
j 
i 


its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man ; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
ly to political questions but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the wdrd 


A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


advanced that the Publishers are warranted in promising | 


These four Numbers are | 


| It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 
and readable form, together with such official documents, 
| Speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
| permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
| of matter which the daily journals throw before the publie. 
|  Itwill also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
| Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new and old. In its columns have already 
| Sppeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
| American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
| it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
| which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 
| It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
; concerning the ipated worki of the South, 
| availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond- 





| ence of the EMANcIPaTION Leagug, and the Educational 
; Commission. 
| TheCommonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
| portant posts of our army, especially concerning the Freed- 
mon. 
| The following writers, among many others, have already 
| contributed to our colunins, and will continue to do so: 
Rev. D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria Child, 
Julia Ward Howe, W.E. Channing, 
Rey. C. T. Brooks, A. Bronson Alcott, 
} Myron B. Benton, Joel Benton, 
Miss E, P. Peabody, Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, 
j Hon. M. F. Conway, Rev. 0. B. Frothingham 
E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Jaines 8. Gibbons, 
| Elizur Wright, F. W. Bird, 
David Lee Child, Wm. 8. Robinson, 
| George L. Stearns, James Redpath. 
| Letrers From Evrope.—Moncure D. Conway, one of the 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
; for the Commonwealth. Mr. C. will remain for the most 
; part in England, in constant communication with those who 
there advocate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 
| ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
| letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 
| per. 





| 
! 
TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year - - - $2.00 
} A club of six copies = - - - - 10.00 
A club of ten copies - - - 16.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club. 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates. 

It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
| to one post office. 


| Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
| One square, first insertion - ° $1 00 
- ** subsequent insertions - - fit) 
25 


| Special Notices, per line, each time - ° 
| 


| gp 
‘ All communications to be addressed to 








By. B. SANBORN, 
apl0 No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 
| HE EMANCIPATION LEAGUE, 





| 
| During the past year the Emancipation League has been 
quietly but diligently at work. 

By public addresses, by the collection of statistics and 
facts, and by the circulation of valuable documents, it has 
endeavored to create a public sentimeut in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the people and In 
the measures of the Administration has taken place. But 
our work is only begun. The Proclamation is a practical 
fact to but very few. It must be carried to the slave, or he 
must come where it has dominion, before it can benefit him. 
And when freed he must have legal protection in his rights. 
We desire to go on in the work, which now seems more im- 
portant than ever, bul our means are exhausted. In this 
| important crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity for 

pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge that every dollar 

placed in our hands shall be faithfully expended, and that 
no labor on the part of the officers of this Association shall 
be wanting. 
| Contributions may be sent to Georce L. Stearns, Trea- 
| surer, which will from time to time be acknowledged in the 
Commonwealth. 


S. E. Szwa.t, President. 
James M. Stone, Secretary. 


8. G. Hows, 
F. W. Birp, 
J. HH. STEPHENSON, 


Boston, January 20), 1862. 


Committee. 








| gum dgee DOCUMENTS. 
4 


The Emancipation League have for free circulation the 
following documents: 

THE WAR POWER OF TILE GOVERNMENT, 2d edi- 
tion, by William Whiting. 

THE REBELLION, its Origin and Mainspring, a speech 
by Hon. Charles Sumner. 

EMANCIPATION, its Justice, Expediency, and Necessity 
as the Means of securing a speedy and Permanent Peace. 
An Address before the Emancipation League, by Hon. Geo. 
S. Boutwell. 

FACTS CONCERNING THE FREED MEN. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES: by F. B. 
Sanborn. 

GEN. HUNTER’S LETTER to the Secretary of War, rel- 
ative to the employment of negroes in the Military Service. 

Any of the above will be forwarded free on application to 
James M. Stone, No 22 Bromfield street. Persons desiring 





ENJAMIN 


MINING ENGINEER, 


139 South Fifth street, Philadelphia, 
[Member of the French Geological Society] 

Has just opened an office at the above mentioned place, 
and would be happy to be consulted there and receive or- 
ders for geological and topographical surveys, for the estab- 
lishment or superintendence of metallurgical works, or for 
other business connected with Mining Engineering ; or to 
give instruction privately or otherwise in the various 
branches of the profession. 

Since his graduation at Harvard College, in 1855, he has 
worked practically at different times with Professor Lesley, 
partly on geological and topographical surveys, and partly 
in travelling through the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
States for the collection of the statistics of the Iron manu- 
facture; and in 18583 was employed by Professor Hall as 
Assistant Geologist of the lowa State Geological Survey, 
until its suspension; and has now recently returned from 
Europe, where he studied two years at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg, and visited many 
places of geological, mining and metallurgical importance 
in both France and Germany. 

Rererences: Professor J. P. Lesley, Philadelphia; Mr. 
Charles Short, do; Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do; 
Prof. James Hall, Albany : Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Boston ; 
Messrs. A. A. Low & Brothers, New York. feb. 68 
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RESIDENCE AT CONCORD, MASS. 





A gentleman going to Europe desires to sell s very desira- 
ble residence situated in a pleasant part of Concord, within 
' three minutes walk of the depot. The house has 9 rooms, 
| besides attic, store rooms, pantries, large bath-room, elosets, 
| ete., and all in excelient repair. It is surrounded by a gar- 
| den of mearly an acre of well cultivated ground, full of heal- 
, thy fruit trees, apples, pears, plums, grapes, etc. Furnl- 
ture (new) sold, if desired. Terms easy, and part secured, 
| if desired, by mortgage om the estate. Apply to 
j HENRY G. DENNY, Esq., 42 Court street. 
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She Charities of Boston, 


NUMBER FIVE. 


Yor the Commonwealth. 
THE WASHINGTONIAN HOME. 
II. 


The Washingtonian Home is situated op 

ite the Williams Market—No. 887 Wash. 
ington street. Its history is given in a book 
of 822 pages, entitled ‘‘ A Voice from the 
Washingtonian Home: Redding and Co., 
1890 ;”’ ‘and, more briefly and recently, in 
four annual Reports made to the Common- 
wealth (of Massachusetts), and in a pamphlet 
on ‘‘ Hope Realized: an offering of Thanks- 
giving at Washingtonian Home on Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 10, 1862.” 

From these sources we learn that the 
Home owes its existence to the zeal of Mrs. 
Charles Spear, who, in 1857, in laboring to 
reform prisoners, found that the use of 
alcholic liquors had caused the larger portion 
of them to break the laws, and «aw the ne- 
cessity of an Asylum for ‘he cure of Ine- 
briates in order to restric: the evil and re- 
store its victims to society. She procured 
the names of 6000 persons to a petition 
asking the Legislature to charter an 
Asylum. ‘A Home for the Fallen,” 
as it was called, was opened, which, 
in the spring of 1858, came under the 
management of Mr. Albert Day, the present 
Superintendent, under whom it has pros 
pered. The old name was soon dropped 
and its present title adopted. 

‘The principles on which the Home is con- 
ducted are thus set forth in the Thanksgiving 
Offering : 

‘The view entertained by the friends of 
the Home are that the prevailing idea con- 
cerning intemperate men is incorrect ; that 
looking upon all who are addicted to intem- 
perate habits, as criminals, is signally unjust 
and cruel; that to pursue them indiscrimi- 
nately by the law to fine and imprisonment 
is discouraging to any hope the intemperate 
may have clung to, of reform ; demoralizing, 
to a degree, and therefore provocative of 
crime instead of a preventative of crime. 
They hold that while many drunkards are 
criminals and may be, perhaps, past all hope 


of reformation, much the larger portion of 





them may be rescued through timely influence 
and restored to sobriety and usefuinesss. 
They recognize the fact that all who drink 
are not depraved ; neither are they degraded 
except in this one fatal habit ; that sowe are 
intemperate through constitutional tendencies; 
some through their eminent sociability ; some 





through the habit—ever to be rigorously 
condemned—of resorting to stimulants for a 
fancied power of mental or bodily invigora- | 
tion ; some through business troubles, or | 
family difficulties, or a weakness of purpose, | 
or through sheer and utter carelessness. 

Some are afflicted with an intermitiant mania | 
for alcoholic excitements—periodical drunk- | 
ards asthey arecalled. And there are many 
other descriptions of intemperate men which | 
it would be difficult correctly to classify. To | 


regard these various classes of drinkers as | ” 


The Home 


criminals, is a crime in itself. 
looks upon many of these as diseased men ; 


upon many others as unfortunate men who | 


THE FREIBERG SCHOOL OF MINES, 


couragement or a note of warning might | 


have fallen through circumstances, in times 
of peril or temptation, when a word of en- 


have saved them, and upon all as fallen, | 
unfortunate men who may be rescued and | 
upon whom the law of Kindness and of sym- | 
pathy may work the most blessed results.” 
In brief: The House assumes that the 
drunkard, who desires to reform, is human, | 
and treats him as such, not asa picce of | 
post-humanity. 
“The means employed here,’’ we quote 
again ‘“‘are simple in their nature but effica- 
cious as simple. The basis upon which they 


rest is the revognition of the manhood of the | 


inebriate. Without this sure foundation | 


upon which to build a reformation we build | 


in vain. As soon as aman has become an 
inmate, he is made to feel that he is at home. 
A practical meaning is given to the invita- 
tion—‘Come with me and I will do you 
good!’ The best influences surround him ; 
love and sympathy becke. him. 
and feels that he may pla. confidence in the 
sincere desire that is manifested for his refor- 
mation. 
stages of convalescence, encourage the new 
comer. 


their experience. 
tion. 


he will witbout let or hindrance. And in 


eight cases out of ten this treatment restores | 


a man to himself When that desirable end 
is attained the completeness of his reforma- 
tion is in his own hands. 


answer, No. 
the Home, comes, it is presumed, to make a 
business of reforming. He pays attention to 
that great fact and to nothing else. All 
other considerations are excluded. Sur- 
rounded by new scenes and new associations, 
entertaining new thoughts and new ideas, 


deeply impressed with the business he has on | 


hand, and of the vast importance a successful 
issue is to himself and family, and reputation 
and power of usefulness, be gives himself 
up completely to the accomplishment of this 
one great purpose. He is applying to the 


work of reformation that thrifty maxim of , 
wisdom and prudence ‘what is worth doing at | 


all is worth doing well.’ All that surround 


him, all that converse with him, are: aids to 


this end. The very atmosphere in which he 


lives is fragrant with the blessings of temper- . 
| pass an examination. 


’ 


ance and he grows strong again.’ 

This treatment seems so simple that it will 
probably arouse a Naahman-ish spirit of cre- 
dulity in many minds. 
Damascus,—the home and family surround- 


ings of the rich inebriate for example—bet- | 
| ity in drawing, and a good, neat, legible | 
handwriting are also required ; and some | 
' ing, principally in sketching after models or | 


ter than this Jordan of an Institution? No, 
emphatically answers experience ; to cure 


the diseased mind a change of spheres is | 


needed, and here only can it be found in 
Boston. 

The history of the cures affected by the 
. briefest residences in this institution amaze 


many people who read it; and must sur- | 
ise all who overlook this little clause | 


in the official circular: ‘Those only can 
be admitted to 
sincere desire to reform.’ 
of the mystery explained. The other half 


is found in the spiritual influences which sur- 


round the inebriate in this new sphere, and _ 


in the fact that it is love not fear or force 
which sways him. 


The Home was formerly a hotel, and is. 


large enough to accommodate over thirty in- 
mates. 

only thing we found to criticise in the insti- 
tution. There ought never to be a vacant 
bed, and tiean: should be taken to securé 
thefr constant use, ‘There are baths on ev- 
ery floor. The whole House shows the pres- 
ence of a Mrs. Scudder somewhere down be- 
low—everything isin order,and peat and clean. 

barred—there 


He knows | 


Others, who are inmates, in various | 


Meetings are held twice a week at | 
which reformed men love to come and tell | 
Nothing is withheld from | 
him that can aid and strengthen his resolu- | 
Morning and evening prayers are said; | 
the social table invites him, and he goes where | 


If it be asked, | 
cannot these means and _ these influences sur- | 
round a man in his own private home? We | 
The patient, when he enters | 


Are not the rivers of | 


the Home who have a. 
There is half | 


It is not always full—which is the | 
‘raised from the mine; and from one to two | 
‘amination those who wish to practice their 


please. 


lirium tremens only. When the inmate has 
any physical disease brought on by drunken- 
ness, medical remedies restore him ; but 
moral influences alone eradicate the moral 
malady whieh turns souls inte gots. Over 
1300 patients have entered and left this in- 
stitution since its establishment, and of these 


thoroughly cured, and are today ‘* rejoicing 
in an entire change in their life and habits, 
which change brings with it self-respect re- 
gained, character reéstablished, business re- 


love.” A certain percentage return a second 


still willing to reclaim them. 


ident Otis Clapp, one hundred and ninety- | 
tients were received into the Home, | 
one hundred and forty-seven of whom left it | 


two 


‘* greatly improved.” A variety of trades 
and professions were represented—merchants 


leading the list, with twenty-five representa- | 


tives ; the boot and shoe trade having fifteen ; 
painters and clerks with each eleven, and 
carpenters with ten of their craftsmen ; edi- 
tors and clergymen, neck to neck, with three 
brethren each, the printers keeping clear of 
both, and the stereotypers sending only one 
man—to look after the preachers. 

The expenses amounted to $6,159.39, or 
about $41 foreach person cured. The State 
gives an annual appropriation of $3000. 

Mr. Day, the superintendent, is evidently 
an excellent officer, and is warmly praised in 
the literature of the Home. As long as it 
is not endowed,—while it remains a charity 
depending for its existence on its usefulness, 
not on the interest of invested funds, it will 
probably be able to secure just such efficient 
men as it needs, and be a regenerating pow- 
erin the commonwealth. Live men are 
naturally drawn to such institutions, and are 
sought for to keep them alive. Cursed be 
the memory of the man who first thought of 
leaving invested funds to charities! He 
wronged the poor and the outeast most cru- 
elly. How and why, we will show in the se- 
quel. 
ity that is needed, and that does its work 
honestly, is sure of an annual support from 
the public of the year; that the institution 
which is not willing to pray ‘‘Give us this 
day our daily bread,” but refuses to trust 


| either God or man, excepting with collateral 


securities in real estate, is already in rapid 
process of petrification—if not putrification. 


Let the Directors of this Washingtonian | 


IIome beware how they split on this rock, 
which has wrecked so many noble charities. 
Let them work on and trust on, and both 


| God and man will bless and support them. 


R 





Science. | 





For the Commonwealth. 


The Royal Saxon Mining 
Académy (Bergakademie), now ninety- 
seven years old, is situated at Freiberg, 
twenty-five miles southwest of Dresden. It 


; is surrounded for miles by mines, chiefly of 
| lead and silver, that have been worked for 


six bundred years, and is within two or three 
miles of two large smelting works.  Frei- 
berg is a town of 17,000 inhabitants, and 


The smelting works near Freiberg and 
some of the mines belong, as well as the 
school, tathe Government, and the rest of the 


| thoroughly under Government control, so 


| that not only are very good opportunities | 


| given the students of visiting the mines and 
| furnaces and of working practically at them 
| for their instruction, but the oversight of all 
these works, in the interest of their proprie- 
tors or of the Government, gives permanent 
; employment of many grades and kinds to 
| Saxon graduates of the school. 


I.—TIE STUDENTS. 


them are native Saxons. 

State Strupents.—About five-sixths of 
the native students receive aid from the 
Government ; that is they pay only thirty- 
seven dollars (American money) yearly for 
| tuition. In return they are required to pass 
| examination and are carefully watched over 
in their studies; and they bind themselves 
not to settle outside of Saxony after gradua- 
tion without paying up all that has been 
remitted to them by the Government on the 
score of instruction or otherwise. 

Admission to the School.—Free State stu- 
dents, as they may be called, must apply for 
| admission to the school as eably as the end 
of February ; they must show by their birth 
certificate that they are between the ages of 
| sixteen and twenty-three ; they must bring a 

physician's testimenial of health,strength and 
soundness and a certificate of vaccination ; 
they must bring written testimonials of their 
good character up to the date of their appli- 
eation, if under age they must bring a certifi- 
cate from parents or guardian of approval of 


must fit them for the profitable pursuit of 
the studies they desire to pursue, and in the 


absence of satisfactory certificates to that 
effect frou certain public institutions they must | 


This examination is 
about equivalent to that required for admis- 


sion to Harvard College, and includes Alge- | 
bra and Geometry, equations of the first and | 


| second degree, Stereometry. Plane Trigonome- 
try, and the use of logarithms. Some facil- 


| knowledge of French and English is consid- 
ered an advantage. 
from a school where Latin is not taught, the 
examination in this is omitted, but that in the 
mathematical and practical brancies is made 
the more strict. 

Preparatory Mining Course.—After a 
| satisfactory examination of this kind, the 
student has to spend four months in follow- 
ing a preparatory practical course at the 
mines. 
' spend at the mines four six hour shifts each 
week, and for the rest of the course five a 


week. Te first eight weeks are spent on | 
, the mechanical preparation of the ores; the , 
next six in practical work of different kinds ; 
| but may try the examination again the next 


| year. 


in the mine, such as drilling and hammering 
stone; one week in seeing how the ore is 


weeks in observation of the various timber- 
_ing and masonry work in the mines. Dur- 
| ing the course the stadent is helped to in- 
; formation in every ‘detail -by the overseer 


, of the mine or his subordinates, and a re- 


{ is made out monthly to an appoint- | 


They are at liberty to leave at any time they-/ 


| 
: | 

it is claimed that at least one thousand were | ga 
| 
! 
| 
{ 


commenced, friends restored, and the family | 
once more knit together in- new bonds of | 


time, having again fallen, to find the Home | 


Last year, according to the report of Pres- 


Let it suffice to state that every char- | 


~ | final examination that he intends to 


School or | 


| and the diligence of bis pupils. 


like are all exhibited as proof of their in- | 
| hibition rather than an examination. 
| student wishes to leave the Academy, 


' mines and furnaces throughout Saxc ses ; 
ines and furnaces throughout Saxony are | must announce his intention, and he may | 


honor, which they seldom or never violate. | pursue at the school certain preparatory stud- | journal of their daily work. They must not | 


Coercion is used with those affected with de- | ies in mathematics and drawing. Neglect of | turn their attention to other branches of study | 
‘his duties during this course, or a betrayal of or work than that they have selected ; but} publican, and if the people of any State 


| physical unfitness for the fatigues of aminer’s | they may be allowed, from time to time, to | have not enjoyed a Republican form of gov- 
' life may yet prevent the student from enter- | visit other mines when something special is to | ernment, they bave had a constitutional nig 


ing the school. But if the course is satisfac- | 
torily finished, he has to spend the mening 
time until the beginning of the academical | 
lectures in getting generally oriented in re- | 
rd to the mines by visiting them under the 
special direction of the aforementioned in- 
| structor and from time to time in his compa- | 
‘ny. Those students who have already | 
worked a year practically in mines are ex- | 
cused from the practical preparatory course, | 
but not from at least two months of this gen | 
| eral orientation. 
Preparatory Metallurgical Course. — 
_ There is also a practical preparatory metal- 
lurgical course that must be attended in the 
long vacation by those students who wish to 
hear the lectures on metallurgy of the fol- 
lowing year. This preparatory metallurgi- 


Reaves them. Sometimes the patients stay a student must also hand in, every month, to’ overseers, two, four, eight or twelve weeks at have only had more or less semblance of | most infernal enactment that human de 
few days only—others remain for months. | the same instructor, a complete journal of a time. They must go daily to the work, 
his daily work, its object, and what he has | and remain at it during a full shift; and are | r 
They are not restrained from going | been taught about it, as well as his own ob-_ paid for their labor $1,12 1-2a week. They, nean once had. But I claim that constitu- 
out and in—confidence is placed in their | servations. At the same time time he has to | are “required to hand in monthly a brief’ tionally they are and always have been Re- 


| Republican government, as certain sham re- 
publics along the shores of the Mediterra- 


{ publics. That is, the Constitution of the 
United States is thoroughly and truly Re- 


ht 


be learned of importance. _to be redressed by the people of the United 

Those who wish to enter the service of the States in that respect. I am not at all wil- 
Royal Smelting works must work there a half ling to accept the national government of 
a year at the practical metallurgical opera-! my country as a sham republic, and to be- 


tions, and another half year at the work of lieve that it only guarantees to the people of | 


the different officials of the establishment. | the several States the enjoyment of shams— 
They must remain daily at the furnaces from | the form of the republic as distinguished from 


six in the morning until four; they are paid the essence or substance! No, by the Eter- | 


at the rate of $1,121-2 a week. If their) nal! é 
work does not prove satisfactory, they are | If there is the slightest use of having dic- 
dropped from the employment of the Govern- | tionaries, terms or definitions, if human rea- 


ment, and sent away from the furnaces. | son is not wholly a humbug, what particular- 
those metallurgists who do not wish to join ly distinguishes a Republic from all other | 


the service of the Royal Smelting Works are governments is, that there is no differ- 


not allowed to spend more than eight weeks | ence of sfatus among its subjects. Does the | 
in practical work at the furnaces, and receive Constitution of the United States admit of | 





| cal course begins about the first of August 
i and lasts four weeks. The students meet | 
every morning at six or seven o'clock, a 
| of the smelting works, and have to write, 


| down at the dictation of an instructor a de-;| may receive permanent employment else- | there were live baronets among us. 


tailed description of the different metallurgi-; Where, and, while waiting, are paid $1.12 1-2 
The rest of | a week ; or, if they must wait long, or are es- 


cal processes and operations. 
the morning is spént in visiting in company | 


to this instructor a journal, containing not 


is handed in at the end of the course to the | 
professor of metallurgy. 


| 


mines and furnaces near Freiberg throughout | 
the year, especially on Mondays, when there 
are for that very purpose as few academical | 
exercises as possible ; and in the vacations | 
they can make excursions to more distant | 
works. ‘ The most deserving of the students | 
receive State aid for the longer excursions, 
and so travel into distant countries in the | 
long vacation. In the spring and summer | 
the professors themselves oceasionally con- | 
duct excursions of a half day or a whole one, | 
or of two or three days to furnaces and 
'mines, and to points of geological interest ; 
and they sometimes make a long vacation” 
| joining with a few students. 
The academical lectures are given in| 





' yearly courses that begin on the first Tues- 
‘day of October, and end with the last week | 


of the following July; with vacations of 
about two weeks at Christmas, Easter, and 
| Whitsuntide, and with pretty frequent single | 
‘holidays. The number of years to be spent 
‘at the Academy by a student is not pre- 
| scribed, but is commonly three or four. The 
| student is also free to choose the courses of 

lectures that he will attend; but he must 

make known in writing at the beginning of, 
' June his choice for the following year, and. 
| that choice must be in accordance with the , 
pass, and 
‘with the progressive nature of the studies: 
| themselves. 
The students are obliged to take notes of the | 
| lectures and their accompanying practical ex- | 
| ercises, and to exhibit a journal of the same 
‘from time to time to the several professors. | 
| During each course of lectures there is now | 
and then a recitation in order that the pro-| 
| fessor may know the success of his lessons. 
At the end | 


' of July a public yearly examination of the | 


: | students all together is made; and at thi 
| has recently been connceted with Dresden | ae ne : — 


| by a railroad. 


their journals, exercises, drawings and the | 
This is, however, a parade or ex- | 
If a} 
he j 

! 


dustry. 


with the instructor the different parts of the | 
works. ach student must hand in weekly | of surveying must, after the State Examina- another law are opposed to the Republic the | 


only the dictations but original observations | 


and explanatory drawings ; and this journal | 


are encouraged to continue their visits to the | 


no pay for their work. 
ubsequent Employment.—Three of the 
best metallurgists are selected at the end of 


the year’s course, in case their services are 


t one | required, to assist the officials, and to con- | you make valleys of the unwilling ? 


tinue at the furnaces as before. The others 


pecially deserving, $1.50 a week. 
Those who wish to practise the profession 


tion and the year’s practical work in the 
mines, perform a given trial piece of survey- 
ing, lasting several months and testing thor- 
oughly their professional capacity. 

The rest at the end of the year’s practice 


Academical Instruction.—The students *7¢ employed in various mining or geolog- form of government.”. 


ical matters, according to each one’s special 
fitness, until some permanent position is 
found for them. 

Those who intend to study law at the Uni- 
versity after their mining studies must an- 
nounce this intention before entering the 


Mining Academy, and must pass, either be- 
fore that, or after leaving the academy, the, 


ordinary examination for admission to the 
University. They’ are not obliged to go 
through with the year’s 
the State Examination. 

Independent Students. —The students who 
receive no aid from the government have to 


pay from seven dollars and a half to twenty- 
two and a half for each course of lectures, | 
besides an annual fee of eleven dollars to, 
the academy ; so that an industrious student | 


of this class has to pay commonly seventy- 
five or a hundred dollars a year for his in- 
stuction. 

In order to be admitted to the academy 
these students must be more than sixteen 
years old; they must bring testimonials of 
good character up to the time of their com- 
ing there, as well as testimonials of fitness to 


pursue the intended academical studies ; and |, 
if they are Saxons, they must bring their, 


birth certificate. 

They are allowed to take part, if they 
choose, in the practical preparatory mining 
and metallurgical courses, and in the recita- 


| tations and other exercises of the course as | 
well as in the yearly and state examinations ; | 


but those preparatory courses and the State 
Examination must be specially paid for. 
These students are also allowed, two at a 


time, to have a practical course of eight 


weeks at the smelting works. Before leav- 
ing the academy they must announce their 


intention to do so, and they may have a tes- . 


timonial to take away with them. 








For the Commonwealth. 
ABOUT THE “LEGAL STATUS.” 


What I understand to be the truth of the matter 
is this: 1. The States which formed the original 
Union and adopted the Federal Constitution were 
previously in full possession and exercise of the 


practical work after. 


There ara about one hundred and _ forty | 


students at the academy ; less than half of | : : : 
| kinds ; for those who wish to become miners, | the highway, it may be a question whether, 


At the end of the whole | power to fix and regulate the legal stutus of their 
| course of study the student who wishes to! own people respectively; 2 They surrendered 
_enter the service of the State must pass the many powers to the Federal Government, but they 

Staté Examination, as it is called. did not surrender this one; 3. They have never 


State Examination.—The State Examina- | since surrendered it; 4. Consequently, they still 
tion takes place in October ; but notice of | Possess it. Hon. Horace GREELEY. 


intending to pass it must be given before the | I speak of its (the proclamation’s,) legal effect 
| end of June | on the legal status of a slave who is not freed in 


Not more than three candi- | : 
dates are examined at once,.and_ the ON an disalaa —— —. H. Dawa. E 
amination is open only to the students, and ee 
certain officials and to the relatives of the! If aman has a commission from proper 
candidates. The examination is of four! @uthority to preach the gospel, and robs on 


| have a testimonial. 


surveyors, constructors, and mettallurgists. | he robs by virtue of the commission or not. 


Geology with Ore Deposits, Mining. Ele- | tion of the commission. And so much the 
mentary Mechanies, Bookkeeping. Mining | Worse for the commission if it turns out to 
Law, General Surveying, Physics, Drawing. | authorize the robbery. 
They must show too that they have diligently | To the political philosophers and lawyers, 
followed the courses on Practical Surveying, who talk about the ‘‘legal status” of people 
General Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Civil | '® this country, I have two or three serious 
Architecture. In default of such showing | 1¥estions to put. é 
they must be examined in these branches. 1. Is this nation a Republic? 
The surveyors are examined in General 2. Are the States Republics ? 
and Special Surveying, Mineralogy, but only 3. In a Republic is the ‘egal status of a 
in the most important character Geology, | slave different from that of a lord ? 
Ore Deposits, Mining Law, Drawing, Phys- | Under any form of government things may 
ies. They must bring too, good testimonials | doubtless exist which are not legal. Viola- 
of their attendance on the courses on Mining. 
The constructors are examined in Mining, | 2° need of law. 











matics, Elementary Mechanics, Construction | ™iracle, which is an admitted suspension of 
of machines. They must have heard also; the law. Under the law of gravitation it 
' the courses on General Chemistry, Metallurgy, | Cannot be legal for Mr. Dana, for example, 
' Mineralogy, and Geology. to go up to the moon by tugging never so 


The miners are examined in Mineralogy, | The answer will depend on the interpreta- | 


| tions of law must exist, or there would be, 
Under certain physical , 
Physics, Civil Architecture, Bookkeeping, | !4Ws, some things are physically impossible, | 
General Surveying, Drawing, Higher Mathe- | °° if claimed to be possible it is only by. 


the application; their previous education | 


| Assaying. 


If the applicant comes | 


For the first four weeks he must 


The Metallurgists are examined in Theoreti- | 
cal and Analytical Chemistry, Dry and Wet | 
and Blowpiping, Metallurgy, | 
Physics, Mineralogy, Elementary Mechanics, ' 
Mechanical Preparation of Ores, Bookkeep- | 
ing, Drawing. They must have heard the, 
courses on Geology, Civil Architecture, | 
Mining Law, and Mining. 

The candidates of all kinds must bring to , 
| the examination large drawings already made. | 
| One day is spent in making the oral exami-. 
nation in the different branches. On the 
second day is made an examination im draw- 


after oral descriptions ; also in writing short | 
original papers on given subjects, to be fin- | 
ished in a short time, in connection with the : 
performances in drawing. The third day is 
given to an examination of the Metallurgist in. 
practical assaying. Moreover, the candi- 
dates of all kinds must have handed in be- | 
fore the end of September a paper oa a sub | 
ject that has been given them at the time of 
their announcing their intention to stand the 
examination. The examination in each 
branch is declared ‘‘excellent,’’ ‘‘good’’ or 
‘satisfactory ;’’ and if ‘‘satisfactory”’ is not 
obtained in a single branch, the candidate 
cannot be admitted to the practical course, 


Practical Courses. After the State ex-. 


as if it made a king. 


earnestly at the waistband which he once | 


wore so worthily before a mast. Now the 
whole profession to which.he bas since ad- 
dicted himself seems to be afflicted with the 
lunacy that slavery may be and ¢s legal under 
a Republic ? 

The only lawyer, God bless him, that I 
know of, who has ever of late years indulged 


‘in a lucid interval on this point, is General 
Benjamin F. Butler, when he said in his 


speech at the New York Academy of Music, 
in regard to the return of South Carolina 
into the Union; ‘aye, that she shall enjoy 


what her people never yet enjoyed, the bles- | 
_sings of a Republican form of government.”’ 


Here he struck the common sense of mankind, 


‘and the reporter may well be believed when 


he interjects ‘(renewed applause )”’ after this 
passage. 

Now I am not quite the simpleton to say 
that Slavery may not be legal under some 
forms of government, but under a republican 
never. If there is any sign, on the carth or 
under it, which never fails in dry time or 
wet, it is that wherever you see Slavery le- 
galized, there you don’t see arepublic.. The 
two things are logically incompatible. Per- 
haps a saint may commit a sin and still be a 


‘saint; but a republic that makes a slave, 


thereby ceases to be a republic as much 
Claiming that 
the nation is a republic and that the 
States are or ought to be republics, so far as 


profession in Saxony must spend a whole, they are governments, I claim that the ‘‘le-, 
year in practical work at the mines, or, if gal status” of Slavery in this country is im- 
they are Metallurgists, at the Royal Smelting possible. The philosophers and lawyers can 


Works. 


| only prove it possible, by proving that our 


During the year at the mines they must governments, state and national, are not re- 
‘The attic rooms are the maniacs | ed academical instructor of the student's reg- | practice all the different kinds of work, from publics. I admit with shame and horror, that 
of Geliriam tremens are kept till their fever | ularity, industry, zeal and behavior. The | the lowest to the highest, including that of practically they have not been, that they 


jany? ‘*No title of nodility shall be granted 


by the United States,’’ or by any State. | 
You | 
cannot make mountains of the willing, can | 
Before | 


Cana title of debility be granted? 


_ the revolution and the consequent Republic, 
What 
_became of them under the Constitution ? 
| The men may have lived. Their status sank 
‘to the common level. By the same token, 
the slave’s rose. Those who contend for 


' same as the rebels. 

The philosophers and lawyers need not think 
of crawling off from their dilemma by rais- 
| ing a doubt or a dust about the definition of 
‘the term republic or the phrase ** Republican 
They needn’t go 
wool gathering along the shores of the 
Mediterranean or any other pirate-infested 
| coast to find governments that have har- 
| bored all manner of criminals and have 
‘still been called Republics. The idea 


of a Republic or ‘* Republican form of | 


government,” was indubitably and unaltera- 
bly defined by the people of this nation at the 
very time when they first resolved to bea 
nation. The Constitution of the United 


‘idea, so defined. And under that idea, so 
defined, a man can become a slave when he 
consents to involuntary servitude, and no 
sooner, most gravé and reverend seigneurs ! 
If there was any one thing that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution saw more clearly than 
another it was that Slavery was inconsistent 
with Republicanism, or the political freedom 
of the people, not merely like vice and ig- 
norance morally inconsistent, but logically 
inconsistent also. ‘They therefore took care 
that the instrument should not. stultify itself 
by admitting a right of property in persons ; 
and in guaranteeing to the people of each 
State a Republican form of government, they 
did all that language or a Constitution could 
do to ensure the extinction of Slavery. In 
regard to Slavery, the States had no rights 
except to make an end of it. Its legaliza- 
tion by any one of them made a case where 
the government of the United States was 
constitutionally bound to interfere and _re- 
place the slave-making government, ipso fae- 
fo not a republic, by a government to which 
the whole people might be supposed to con- 
sent, and which at least might be a Republic. 
Now it is of no use for the philosophers 
and lawyers to set up a canine howl or a leo- 
nine roar that slavery existed when the Con- 


| ments that then legalized it were then taken 
(as good Republics enough, and are just as 
‘good now as then. All the philosophers in 
‘the world till lately concurred in a vulgar er- 
‘ror and believed that the earth stood still. A 
million of men may be mistaken as much as 
one. Everybody knows that about half the 
lawyers find themselves mistaken on points 
of law every day. 
of them that never made such a mistake ? 
Pitted against a self-evident truth a lawyer 
may make a braver but not a more success- 
ful fight than a bull against a locomotive. 
But in this very fight a million of them to- 
gether are no better than one. 
fact this is precisely what they have all been 
at, ever since I can remember, and as the 
engine was never really more than half on 
the track, their suecess amounts to this, that 
it has not yet succeeded in getting on. But 
it still goes ahead and it is as true as ever 
that it was made for the track—both rails— 
and the track for it. 
One of our philosophers, who still thinks 


the so called Republican platform of Chicago, . 


which as good as conceded the right of the 
States to flay people alive, is as sound a po- 


litical creed as if the war had not knocked | 


the bottom out of it, calls upon us to tell bim 
‘what constitutional help there is against such 
‘infernal barbarisms as the [llinois black laws 
‘and the like, slavery in the loyal States, ete., 
ete. 
not made an entire donkey of himself there zs 
help in the Federal courts and the Federal 
cannon. If the present courts and cannon 
will not do it, then the honest people of the 


mean to maintain the Constitution of the 
United States in a Republican sense, can 
make courts and cannon that will protect 
every United States citizen however black, in 
bis rights of person and property, no matter 
whether he lives in Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, 
or Massachusetts. If the Federal Govern- 
‘ment can give Republican governments to 
the people of the States, it can oblige the 
governments they have to act like Repub- 
lies. The fathers of the Revolution, when 
the Federal Constitution was first adopted, 
| feared that the supreme government itself 
| might impair personal liberty, so strong was 
it ; surely, then it ought to be strong enough 
to prevent the States from committing the 
despicable crime of outraging the natural 
‘rights of the weakest of the people. Let 
| the Loyal Leagues, if they are loyal, at once 
‘take the part of these victims of the black 
laws, whether of the Free or the Slave States, 
and see that they have justice. 

The question of this war is whether we are 
at last to have a Republican form of govern- 
ment or not. If the nation had really bad 
one, each State would have had one too, and 
there would have been no war. Who ever 
heard of areal Republic rebelling against 

tepublicanism ? The thing cannot be done. 

With a perfectly Republican Constitution we 

have never yet had a Republic, except so far 

as some of the State governments are con- 

cerned, and this under duress. We have 

had a supreme slavocraey, and just as much 

semblance of republican government as that 

slavocracy pleased to permit. Such miser- 

able slaves have we been and are we now, 

that we permit citizens of Maryland, Ken- 

tucky, Delaware, Missouri, and all other 

‘‘loyal’”’ parts of slavedom in avowed sympa- 

thy with the rebels to retain as their prop- | 
erty thousands of stalwart patriotic men who 
ought now to be in the armies of the United 
States fighting, as no other men can fight, to 
put down this rebellion. Weare such slaves | 
to the slavocracy still, tbat the meanest and — 


States beyond all cavil was made to fit that 


stitution was formed, and the State Govern- | 


Where do you find one | 


In point of | 


Well, if Attorney General Bates has | 


United States, provided a majority of them | 


assertion that the interminable discussion of, 
_ metaphysical abstractions, must be abandon- , so long as it is expressive. 


| jecture as to what it ought to be or might and ¢ 








pravity sings we enjoy ; and at first view this desire 
_ ever put on parchment still disgraces our na- | which commends itself so foreibly to the heart, 
| tional statute book, and is not inoperative as noble and right, appears not only com- 
| on this side of Dixie. If we were at all mendable but highly reasonable. Stern ex- 
| worthy of the great republican idea which has | perience however. derived from researches in 
| been entrusted to us to realize, the foxy the physiology of man during the present 
| Earl Russell would not have had an opportu- century, teaches us positively what our Con- 
nity, with even more of truth than impu- stitutional Fathers vaguely foreshadowed by 
_dence, to taunt our honest President with their practical politics, that in its wide appli- 
proclaiming emancipation just where he had cation to the great family of man, this desire 
' least power to effect it, and without declaring must be restrained within any cirenmscribed 
| “any principle adverse to slavery.” With limits. The capability to receive the boon 
two years of such war against republicanisin of civilization is very different in the diffe.- 
as we have had, it ought to be too much for ent races of men. Some we are constrained 
the courage of even a copperhead lawyer to to admit are so low in the scale of improve- 
| say that the status of slavery can be legal in ability that they are totally incapacitated from 
| Republic. Till we have a public senti- its reception. Those, for that reason, more 
_ ment which makes the utterance of such atro- imperatively demand protection and tutelage 
| clous nonsense dangerous to the reputation from the more highly organized races; and 
| of a lawyer, we need not grieve much that among those fitted to receive it, there are so 
_we do not take Charleston. It will do us many shades and degrees of capacity, limit- 
precious little good to take ascore of such ing and defining their progressive advance- 
rebel cities, if we have no more wit than to ment, that nothing less than an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the science of Ethnology 
_can preside over the administration of their 
"wants. 
| Very few of the races of mankind have 
ever risen to the highest degree of civiliza- 
tion, so as to leave an endurable influence 
icin ‘and history behind them. The reasons of 
| _ Upon the statemanship of the present day these limitations have been in themselves, the 
descends, with the rich inheritance of the Testraints of nature, the want of the internal 
| Declaration of Independence and of the Con- impulses to high advancement, and not the 
stitution of the United States the duty of Want of outward favoring circumstances ; 
discharging obligations too onerous for our SUCH as eligible geographical position, conge- 
"ancestors, and transmitted to posterity as an nial institutions, etc. The only races at 
encumbrance upon our princely heritage. | present engaged in the eareer of progress are, 
The political problems of African slavery the Germanic race with its various ramifica- 
| and State sovereignty—complicated with in- | tions, the French and the English with their 
_ herent contending antagonisms of theory in’ cffshoots, in one word, the Caucasian. One 
| the abstract, and of practice in the concrete, , ™ournful fact forces itself upon our ‘atten- 
| compromised if not evaded by our revolution. | tion in this connection, that is, the progres- 
| ary sires—present themselves to us for solu- , S'¥e extinction of the lower races of man, by 
tion and urgently demand a decisive and fi- | Contact with the higher, which appears to be 
nal answer. from the experience avd political Utiversal, unless in a subjugated and servile 
philosopy developed during the present cen- | condition. Of the warlike tribe who peo- 
| tury, by a national career of intellectual and Pled North America how very few remain. 
material progress unexampled in the history On the other band how significant the increase 
of mankind. of the socalled down-trodden woolly-head ! 
Of the three great triumphs of civilization, | The laws of races may, in a large measure, 
the white races of North America have ac- | ave yet to be learned ; that they cannot be 
complished two, and we are now preparing | disregarded as they bave been hitherto, is al- 
for the third and last. We have wrestled Teady apparent on all hands. To starve or 
with wild nature, tamed her to our will, and | t@ revise and recant our traditignary abstrac- 
subdued her to our service—over the powers tions and metaphysical speculations, appears 
of the material world we have achieved vie- | t0 be the proposition reduced to its simplest 
_ tory after victory. We have pushed on our terms, presented to the consideration of the 
pioneers and tounded our cities in the remotest | civilized world in regard to the solution of 
recesses of primeval forests, we have planted the problem of labor. Humanitarians should 
| our footsteps and fixed our flag inthe most Dever lose sight of the fact that there are eli- 
barren as well as in the richest regions of the ™tes peculiarly suited to the varieties of 
globe. The sea has become to us as a) ™an as well as of animals, and that the eli- 
bridge—a highway instead of a barrier. The | ™#te of the tropies is the natural home of 
most stupendous engineering difficulties sug- | the woolly-head, who by his constitution, 
gest no question but that of cost. Rapidity | has an inherent and inalienable advantage 
of communication and facility of intercourse | °¥€T the white man in this territory, just as 
have reached a point which it is not easy for | the beardless yellow has in India and North 
imagination to suppass. Even pain’ has America. It is in vain that the white man, 


found a conqueror in the discoveries of the depending solely upon his superior intellec- 
The first | tual power, attempts to subdue the regions of 


| enslave ourselves to the rebel logic. 
Exuizur Wrigut. 





For the Commonweaith. "gee 
THE ARGUMENT FOR SLAVERY. 


THE REGIME OF INDUSTRIAL FORCES. 


scientific era in which we live. : : 
great battle of civilization has thus been won | ‘he tropies—the woolly-head and coolie here 
in a manner and with an issue which history | combine their physical forces and defy his 
may well record with pride. ' power, aided by climate. As a tace, we 
But there was another and a sterner strug- ™4Y govern them by our arts and sciences, 
gle to be gone through—another and a nobler but ee thrive there as laborers. 
victory to be won. The white man had to Even in these North American regions, we 
be emancipated from a dwarfing and paralys- | have,unmistakable evidence that we are ex- 
ing thraidom, and elevated to the dignity of oties, and but for the infusion of fresh gene- 
independent self-control. | tie blood of the parent European stock, the 
| Liberty of action had to be won from the "ace would spontancously disappear in strict 


tyrant and liberty of thought from the priest. analogy with the case of the Mamelukes in 
, To the conflict of man with nature, suceeded Egypt. Not less than five millions of ; well 
the harder and far sadder conflict of man hese colonists of both sexes, from higher 
with man. Thanks to our Constitutional 74 central Asia have been brought into 


Fathers, who were made of sterner stuff. and, Egypt, not to wear out a life of Slavery but 
" terner stuff, and | 

| cast in a more stalwart mould, than we who, °B¢ &t power and rule ; yet no fourth — 
had our birth amid mildgr antecedents, thanks , CTtien of their race can be shewn = Egypt, 
to the noble army of our Revolutionary mar- | °°" with all the aid of pure Georgian, Per- 
tyrs, we have no impediments to our future | 5! and Syrian maidens, the most beautiful 


progress, save such as our own imperfections | rs ps Ps u Ps with preganan 
may create for us, such as may be heaped ife, so families, tribes and nations and even 


upon our path by indistinctness of vision or "C8 Pass away. In debateable regions 
obstinate pride of opinion | their tenure is only provisional, until the ty- 
But we have now to trim our lamp and pical form appears, when they are extin- 


gird our armour on for a final work which guished. This effect is itself a criterion of 


cannot be put by and which must not be neg- | abnormal origin, for a typical form : the 
ligently done. "The ast triumph of  civiliza- present genus or species, is indestructible in 
/tion is the severest, the last problem the natural centre. No change of food or cli- 
knottiest to solve. Out of the blending and ™e dislodges the woolly-head from the trop- 
intermixture of all previous forms of polity les or the beardless man from Asia. The 
' and modifications of humanity, has arisen a 


white man there exists only as a master race 
‘complex order of society, of which the dis- | and must be maintained therein by importa- 
orders and anomalies are as complex as the 


tion of his native blood if he would remain 
structure itself. We are now summoned to Purely white—no fourth generation survives 
the combat not with material difficulties, nor | without intermixture with the parent stock. 
yet with oppressors cr priests, but with an! So far from attempting to control or 
imperfect and diseased condition of that so- counteract these well established facts and 
cial world of which we form a part, with 


aws of races. Legislators must recognize 
_ pains and evils appalling in their magnitude, | and obey them, at we ee of st and 
baffling in their subtlety, perplexing in their | social oe nee at . - dich ae Poa 
complications, and demanding far more, of | gh eats apts ee ge = : ee 
clear insight ard unerring judgment than even | and climate irs ' 1 : = ategmes “ stan 
purity of purpose or commanding energy of | pags + ead —— ee ck 
| will. This conflict may be said to date from | (™°@°Y> at eee ee = 
| the birth of the Constitution of 1787, and it | the corresponding tendencies of the human 
mind produced by these causes. The action 


has been increasing in intensity ever since, | ; 
of one nation upon another, whether by con- 


till it has now reached to a vividness and so- | sau tenia fleet h 
lemnity of interest which uvershadow the at-| (UCS" OF legisiahion Can elec! merery sue 


tractions of all other topics. (rradually it ! modifications ae are in accordance with ex- 
has drawn all nations, ordéraaud classes | 2008 social tendencies. Acting upon these 
of men into its ranks ‘The student, the | principles, shay Constitutional Fathers who 
statesman, the merchant, the artisan, the , lived at the oc of the Oi industrial, 
farmer and the priest are all in their several | ose ab “ — ae reed 
departments working at the same problem, ,C?°°UTC® oY ng i 8 Fee " Apes f iy 
intent upon the same thought. It has en-, °™'Y ro oe a " Popes 
. listed and consecrated science it has merged | adopted in practice measures diametrically 
| and superceded ordinary politics, or has opposed to these abstract theories, and specu- 
given them » holier purpose and a deeper | lative philosophy. Holding as self-evident 
meaner. The whole tone of society bears | the dogma ** that all men are created equal, 
| witness to the same change. Social interests | they treated not only the Black and Indian 


based upon the absorbing question of the or- 
ganization of labor, bear away the palm from 
every other topic of thought or feeling. The 
best minds in every order of intelligence 
are enlisted in this great strife and led to 
meet the unknown enemy, to contribute their , 
exertions and their sagacity to the solution of 
the great problem of labor, which this age 
must solve, if it would live and prosper, 
which it can neither pass by on the other side 
nor push off upon its successor. To ascer- 
tain the true and fit relation between em- 


| races, as inferior, in a social as well as politi- 
ical aspect, but by a high property qualifica- 
‘tion deprived a large portion of the white 
‘race of the elective franchise and rather made 
religious belief a test of citizenship under 
some of the State governments, in all of 
which was reserved the right of regulatin 

the elective franchise and all other saaicipal 
institutions, slavery included, excepting the 
provisions in regard to the importation of 
slaves after A. D. 1808, and the return of 
fugitives. The author of the Declaration ex- 


. ‘ ‘ .. pressly recognizes the inviolable right of 
ployer and employed, to discover what it : ‘ . Se ee 
ought to be, and to make it what it should Property 1p slaves, and ieee ; his 
as is one of the feet tasks allotted te cur’ white man from the elective franchise in his 


. oaks h a ta proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
> “hz c t § § ee ‘ . 
Ceee eee e eee) ec eae ae the United States in regard to the purchase 
clear away that confusion which in some, : 


- : ; of the Territory of Orleans. 
minds, otherwise well informed, obscures the , ” My 


subject and hides its real root and kernel, «ae ee 
from our view. A Goon Svecestion.—A_ corresponden 


The problem of labor is absolutely insolu-/ of the Richmond Lnguirer writes from 
ble to the statesman or theological philoso- | Charleston : 
pher who disregards or ignores the aid to be ‘* Allow me to suggest for the seal of the 
derived from the physiological researches of Confederate States the following : 
such Nestors of science as the Humboldts In the foreground a mule, plough and 
and other modern sages in regard to the or- negro driver, whip in hand, in the back- 
ganic diversities of the human race. The ground a eavalry soldier, with hunting shirt, 
dismemberment of the temporal and spirit- | slouched hat and heavy boots, sabre drawn, 
ual organization of our country warrants the horse rampant. 
As to the inscription I am not particular, 
It might be well 
ed as the basis of legislation, and that human to adopt an idea that bas been frequently 
laws must be adapted to buman nature as it, alluded to by gentlemen of this State, which 
is ascertained to be, by observation and ex- is just the opposite of * liberty, equality and 
periment, without regard to hypothetical con- | the + a of man,’ viz: slavery, inequality 
e rights of masters 1 am, sir, ete., 
have been. We are by natural sympathy! A Susscrreer.” 
inclined to desire for all whom we include! This subscriber is at least honest. Will 
within the pale of humanity, the rich bles | the rebel leaders adopt his suggestion ? 
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